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IN the present number of THE STUDENT our readers will 
find the full prospectus of an organization destined, we believe, 
in the providence of God, to exert a strong influence upon the 
study of the Bible. For many years circumstances have been 
shaping themselves in this direction. The history of the ‘“Cor- 
respondence School of Hebrew,” of the “Summer Schools of 
Hebrew,” and of the journals which have been so closely con- 
nected with these schools, is in some respects a remarkable 
example of what might really be called “blind” working. 
The single purpose from the beginning has been to assist 
toward a more intelligent and a more accurate knowledge of 
the Bible. The purpose has always been a clear and definite 
one, although the pathway, at times, has been very dark. 

The first period (1881-1884) was a continual struggle; the 
interest in the work proposed was very slight; the plan was 
novel and regarded with suspicion; friends were few and 
scattered; the money needed for the work could not be 
obtained. But for the constant encouragement of President 
George W. Northrup, of the Chicago Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, the financial aid rendered by Benjamin 
Douglass, Esq., of Chicago, and the wise assistance in many 
forms furnished by the Rev. George S. Goodspeed, now ot 
New Haven, the undertaking would have failed miserably. 
Other names, which stand in close relation with the work of 
this first period are those of Charles Rufus Brown, Sylvester 
Burnham, H. R. Clissold, C. Eugene Crandall, Frederic J. 
Gurney, Robert F. Harper, D. A. McClenahan, Ira M. Price, 
John A. Reichelt, and Samuel H. Lee. By the help of these 
and others the work was maintained and developed. 
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The second period (1885-1889), that just closing, has been 
one of steady growth. Thousands of dollars have been con- 
tributed toward the work by its generous friends. Hundreds 
of men have been guided in their Biblical studies, and thou- 
sands have been helped toward a broader and truer conception 
of the Sacred Word. So great, indeed, has been the interest 
aroused, that without, and really in opposition to, the desire’ 
of those most closely identified with it, the work has been 
gradually taking on a wider scope. The question has been 
asked, not once but a thousand times, why should these plans 
and methods be confined to the Hebrew? Why may they not 
be applied to the Greek New Testament, and even to the Bible 
in English? And while these questions have been coming from 
every quarter, from England, Japan, India, China, Australia, 
as well as from every corner of our own land, the work itself, 
almost unconsciously, has been adapting itself to the new 
fields of study proposed. 

The third period, has now (October, 1889) begun. The be- 
ginning is attended with everything that could encourage. 
Leading scholars, men whose names are known wherever the 
Bible is studied, men who occupy the highest positions in 
intellectual and religious circles, men who are identified 
with the greatest and best institutions of the country,—such 
men, because of their conviction that work of the kind pro- 
posed is imperatively demanded in this, a time of peculiar 
significance, in spite of the multitude of obligations already 
resting upon them, assume the responsibility of the work. 

The prospectus exhibits a purpose and plan, the magnitude 
of which will be appreciated only by those who examine it in 
detail. (1) A Correspondence School Department in which 
are offered six series, each of seven courses, covering the 
most important subjects in every field of Biblical study, 
adapted to the needs of students of every possible grade, an 
opportunity of which the whole world may avail itself; (2) a 
Summer School Department, so organized that local interest 
in a higher kind of Biblical work shall be aroused, and schools 
planted wherever there is a desire or demand for them; (3) a 
Special Course Department, so elastic in its organization as 
to adapt it to the wants of any organized society, whether 
Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Society, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Academy or College; (4) an 
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Examination Department intended to supplement and aid (and 
in no sense, rival,) any kind of Bible study in which men, 
from the Sunday School up to the highest University training, 
engage. 

Such, in a word, is the history and scope of this undertaking. 
What its future will be no one knows except the One to whose 
care and guidance it has been committed by those who have 
it in charge. That it may accomplish his Will, that it may 
serve his great and glorious cause, that it may be a power in 
the interest of truth, and that, when it has ceased to serve 
these ends, it may cease to exist, is their prayer. 


THE charge is made that a critical study of the Scriptures 
leads too often to a mere multiplication of doubt, and to the 
unsettling of the grounds of religious faith. One is told that 
it is hard enough at the best to hold unswervingly to the true 
path, to clear the mind of skepticism, and to receive in child- 
like faith the credenda of revelation. To gratify an idle 
curiosity by digging beneath the foundations is only to under- 
mine them. Suppose we grant that the immediate result of 
criticism is an increase of doubt, that traditional conceptions 
to which the heart clings as to cherished heirlooms are ruth- 
lessly shaken or overturned, and that the destruction of 
familiar and venerable beliefs, even in making room for the 
larger and better, is always painful and distressing. Never- 
theless is it not the universal law that the increase of knowl- 
edge works increase of sorrow, at least for the time being, or 
until it has become possible to readjust ourselves to the new 
aspect of truth? Intellectual progress begins in questioning, 
and questioning begets doubt. It is harmful only when it 
stops at the doubt. Outside the sphere of direct revelation 
it is unquestionable that every higher truth, or every enlarged 
conception of its relations, has been reached only by cutting 
a passage through opposing doubts to the sunlit heights be- 
yond. It is the perpetual conflict with ignorance, error, and 
superstition; and conflict means suffering, but it means victory 
too. No man holds truth intelligently who holds it merely 
because he has been told to hold it in this form or that. A 
really intelligent grasp of truth, even of traditional truth, if 
we please, is possible to him only who has carefully examined 
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and tested it, who has resolutely battled his way past skepti- 
cism, and who, when challenged, can give a valid reason for 
the faith that is in him. Criticism does not undermine the 
foundations. In the end it serves to reveal their impregnable 
solidity and strength. The soul of man is so constituted that 
it craves the larger knowledge even’ at the cost of present 
pain. 


To this question of the practical influence of criticism there 
is, however, another side which deserves most serious atten- 
tion. An exclusively critical study of the Scriptures leads to 
spiritual barrenness. The life of the soul, even in the preacher, 
needs other nourishment than grammatico-historical interpre- 
tions, archeological discoveries, sacred geography, theological 
subtleties, or even ponderously argued orthodoxies. These 
are husks, useful, perhaps indispensable, in their place; but it 
should not be forgotten that the husk exists not for its own 
sake but for the sake of the kernel. The real nutriment of 
the spirit is found only in the inner body of truth, and this 
must be spiritually apprehended. The life of the Bible does 
not pulsate in a complex congeries of doctrines, it does not 
kindle in the eye of speculation, it does not glow in the with- 
ered and shrunken cheek of archeology, it does not stir with 
eloquence the dead tongue of comparative philology. Its mys- 
tic power must be experienced rather than handled, felt rather 
than studied. Moving with invisible fingers over the cords of 
life it evokes a sweet and solemn music that quiets the troubled 
spirit, and thrills the soul with a vivid sense of the nearness 
and power of the world to come. This power resides not 
wholly in the dogmatic affirmations of the Bible, in its legis- 
lation, or in its ethics, but more largely perhaps in its sublime 
poetry and consoling promises, in its prophetic anticipations 
and apocalyptic visions. Does not this explain why the un- 
lettered negro in his plantation cabin, as well as humble be- 
lievers everywhere, turn with a true instinct to these portions 
of Scripture, as travellers to the desert spring beneath the 
shade of Elim’s palms? They find here a life that responds 
to their own innermost life, a divine inspiration that kindles 
enthusiasm, that consecrates to service, and that lifts the soul 
above the grind and grief of easth. Such transporting fore- 
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tastes of heavenly joys are not attained by microscopic study 
of daghesh fortes or Greek particles. And yet it is sadly 
true that this devotional study of the Bible, this vital contact 
with its spiritual essence, is that which the preacher is most 
prone to neglect. Too often in feeding others he starves 
himself. The homiletical tendency tyrannizes over his spirit- 
ual needs. He is like an Alpine guide whose anxiety for the 
weak and inexperienced under his charge hides from his own 
eyes the magnificent vistas on every side. The preacher 
spends his strength in breaking paths for others, and in 
watching against errors that, like treacherous crevasses, may 
engulf the unwary. He must keep himself informed as to 
hostile assaults upon the integrity and authority of the word, 
and must be acquainted with the methods and results of © 
rationalistic criticism. He should, moreover, be a trained 
exegete. Just at this point the temptation arises to remain 
satisfied with interpretations, historical situations, arguments, 
analyses, and theories, with words and forms that are dead 
and useless except as they become tributary to a clearer ap- 
prehension of the living spiritual truth. The penalty and 
pain of knowledge are felt when, even in the midst of devo- 
tional reading of the Scriptures, critical conjectures and de- 
structive theories obtrude themselves with dark and chilling 
force upon the mind. From all this it follows that the more 
absorbing the critical studies the more necessary it becomes 
to sit down every day in a humble and childlike spirit before 
the hallowing and inspiring Word. To neglect this is to let 
the divine flame upon the altar of the heart die away in ashes. 


IT was both a pleasure and a privilege to meet face to face 
the company of Semitic scholars, from every part of the world, 
who assembled at Stockholm, Sept. 2d, in attendance upon . 
the Eighth International Congress of Orientalists. It would 
be difficult to name a university, of any note, which was not 
represented. A partial list of the names most familiar to 
Bible students will indicate in some measure the character of 
the gathering: Dillmann (of Berlin), Schrader (of Berlin), 
August Miiller (of Kénigsberg), Stade (of Giessen), Hommel (of 
Munich), Jensen (of Strassbourg), Kautzsch (of Halle), Nestle 
(of Wiirtemberg), Brugsch-Pasha (of Berlin), Merx (of Heidel- 
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berg), Meyer (of Halle), Euting (of Strassbourg), Oppert (of 
Paris), Halévy (of Paris), Ginsburg (of England), Chas. H. H. 
Wright (of Dublin), Max Miiller (of Oxford), Sayce (of Oxford), 
Strassmaier (of London), Bensly (of Cambridge). 

The object of the meeting was, to be sure, chiefly a scientific 
one; but the social element was not forgotten. The receptions, 
dinners and excursions, which made up so large a part of the 
programme of the Congress, furnished opportunities not only 
for the private discussion of scientific subjects, but also for the 
formation of many pleasant acquaintanceships. But the great 
result of such a gathering is the encouragement and stimulus 
given both to those who attend it and to the large number 
who are unable to be present. Contact with such men, even 
the reading of the proceedings of such work, leads to higher 
and better work than would otherwise be accomplished. This 
is the age of Congresses. They are productive of great good. 
Let their number increase. 


THE world owes a debt of gratitude to the man who has 
contributed even slightly to the common store of knowledge 
upon any subject. He, too, who has shown conclusively that 
the world has all along’ been giving its assent to something, 
supposed to be true, which is not true, is to be regarded as a 
public benefactor. Some men by their disposition, their bent 
of mind, are called upon to do one kind of work, perhaps, con- 
structive, others to do what, for the time, seems to be destruc- 
tive. 

Two dangers must be guarded against; the frst, that the 
one engaged in constructive work, build into his structure 
nothing that will weaken it. The material used should be 
thoroughly tested. If it contain a flaw, it should be thrown 
aside. The fact is, we are too prone to accept as true and 
proven, that for the substantiation of which there does not 
exist the first syllable of evidence. A theory, even a fact 
claimed to exist, if vouched for by some one, will, within 
an incredibly short time be accepted by thousands, who 
never stop to consider whether there is any foundation 
for the said theory or fact other than the mere word of 
a pretended investigator. The investigator having per- 
suaded himself that his discovery is a true one, builds upon 
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it still other speculations which, in time, become as firmly 
established in his mind and in the minds of his adherents 
as was the first. And‘so it goes on from bad to worse. 

The second danger lies in another direction: If the man who 
has shown, at least to his own satisfaction, that a certain sup- 
posed fact does not exist, that a certain commonly accepted 
system is entirely false,—does this, and does nothing more, 
surely he has made a mistake. There are times when it is 
necessary to startle men, in order that they may be aroused 
from a state of lethargy. But in ordinary cases, it is better 
to proceed slowly, to take away only as fast as that which has 
been removed is again built up. Especially should this plan 
be followed if there is some reason to suppose that perhaps, 
after all, that which is destroyed is more vital, and more valu- 
able than the substitute which is offered for it. To put our 
thought in other words, let us be slow to accept “the new” 
whether it is (1) of a very pleasing nature, fitting in admira- 
bly with our tastes and desires (a thing which in itself should 
make us suspicious of it), or (2) of a hostile character, foreign 
and injurious to what we hold dear, and requiring the rejec- 
tion of this if we should accept it. A true and honest con- 
servatism is the need of the hour. 


: 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
INDUCTIVELY CONSIDERED.* 


By Rev. Henry A. Rocers, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Principal Cave is a conservative. He is notanovice. Vol- 
umes and articles from his pen, on subjects kindred to this one, 
for more than a decade past, have been indicating the lines of 
his research. His “ Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice,” appear- 
ing in 1877, in thought and statement clear, vigorous and for 
the most part convincing, while fascinating as Fairbairn’s 
Typology, has made welcome his subsequent productions. 
Such articles as “The Critical Estimate of Mosaism,” of the 
same year, in Zhe Princeton Review, ‘On the Latest Phase of 
the Pentateuch Question,” and ‘“ Professor Robertson Smith 
and the Pentateuch,” in Zhe British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review of 1880, “‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” 
in the same Review the next year, his introduction’ to The 
Pulpit Commentary on Leviticus, and the tract, ‘‘ When was the 
Pentateuch Written?” show that the present work is not so 
much the product of a few months’ study as the growth of 
years. Indeed, from the very scope of the argument in the 
book, and the consequent far-reaching and time-consuming 
induction of supporting facts of tradition, science, ethnology 
and biblical doctrine and criticism, it is plain that the author 
did not go to school simply in Jonah’s booth. He has taken 
time to do a noble and lasting work. And he has done his 
work at an opportune time. 

The aim of the author is the maintenance of ‘“ The Suprem- 
acy of the Bible as Revelation, all Revelation implying 
Inspiration,”—a statement of theme not without slight clum- 
siness. This work is the seventh lecture of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, an earlier lecture of the 
series being on The Supremacy of Scripture as Literature by 
that great lover of the literature of the Bible, Henry Rogers, 


* By Alfred Cave, B.A., Principal of Hackney College. London: Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 1888. 
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the author of that delightful book, The Superhuman Origin of 
the Bible inferred from Itself. This theme of the earlier lec- 
ture doubtless determined somewhat the form of the theme of 
the later one. Mr. Cave is not a clumsy or an ungraceful 
writer. Neither is the style obscure, but easily intelligible 
and forceful and logical. 

He thinks that he sees, as a result of the Socinian and , 
Deistic and Rationalistic controversies of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and more especially of the 
attacks by the peculiar weapons of philosophy, “ higher criti- 
cism” and physical science, during the present century, a less 
rugged loyalty to the supremacy of Scripture as revelation, 
than at the opening of the Reformation and at the period of 

. the first Helvetic Confession. This result, together with the 
current “ fluidity of opinion” and vagueness of “all deliberate 
statements concerning inspiration,” it is his purpose in this 
treatise to withstand. But to the Old Testament, as the pres- 
ent battle-field and key to the whole controversy, and for 
other reasons, he limits his investigations. 

As to the method of the author no one needs to be told, 
after learning that he is conservative. As such he humbly 
chooses, as best becomes the conservative to do, the now 
prevalent method. He must. Agnosticism is the master of 
ceremonies and of arguments. Why should anybody know 
anything, least of all about that which is long established and 
well settled? The man that has an opinion cannot sit on the 
jury. He is “traditional.” What will become of him then 
in such a plight? Somebody is sure to be “surprised.” 
Better take the inductive inquiry and be safe. Perhaps Well- 
hausen need not adopt the inductive method, but may cherish 
opinions and express them. Possibly Piepenbring in his 7he- 
ology of the Old Testament may have views and support them 
by arguments. These men are not “traditionalists.” They 
are safe enough. They will not “surprise” anybody. But 
such authors as Basil Manly, in his Biblical Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion, and Alfred Cave must go into the jury box. So the 
method is submissively ostensibly inductive. 

But it is not uniformly and consistently so. That was a 
frightful line of battle—those brave asses that the ancient | 
king drew up, all arrayed in lions’ pelts. Not a little amus- 
ing was it when in the jostling of the battle their ears began 
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to show out. Conversely, scarcely less amusing is it, when 
our author, long time and well known champion in many 
public places for the early origin of the Pentateuch, unwisely 
draws on the meek hide of the harmless beast, but in the heat 
of debate lets flash from out its mock demureness the fierce, 
far-seeing eye and the kingly roar of the lion. But even this 
feature of the work is farther from a fault than from a foible. 
Godet’s otherwise excellent commentaries lose nothing, but 
gain much of zest and interest, by his interjected paragraphs 
of black-faced type, like passing storm-clouds, full of fire, 
flashing down upon the advanced criticism his lightning wit 
and argument and ridicule. Peter did not get on well as a 
pro tem. ruffan. Alfred Cave in his inductive role has not 
escaped the bewraying of his speech. 

In pursuing his method the author begins with thé exam- 
ination of certain data which he classifies under the head of 
“Genesis and Ethnic Tradition.” More accurately, the first 
twelve chapters of Genesis are compared with the ethnic 
traditions of the flood, of creation, including man and woman, 
of the Garden of Eden, of the serpent, the Fail, and of the 
number of patriarchs before the flood. 

In the Genesis he finds a story of a flood. Among the tra- 
ditions of almost all peoples of the earth and of all the races 
of mankind, save the black race, he finds similar traditions. 
Among “the Babylonians and the races of India; the Egyp- 
tians, the Phoenicians and the Syrians; the Greeks, the Etrus- 
cans and the Romans; the Celts, the Scandinavians and the 
Lithuanians; the native tribes of North America, and the 
inhabitants of America south of the Isthmus of Panama; the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the inhabitants of Borneo; and 
even among the savages of Polynesia.” From these facts it is 
inferred, and not without reason, that the origin of the flood- 
story of Genesis and of the flood-stories of the nations ante- 
dates the dispersion of the race from its central home after 
the flood. The traditions, not being derived from Genesis, 
corroborate Genesis. 

In like manner, though not with so great fullness of treat- 
ment and quotation, other corroborative traditions are traced 
among the nations. Other peoples, as well as the Hebrews, 
teach that “the world was created in six days, that man was 
formed of the dust of the ground, that woman was moulded 
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from man, that humanity has sprung from a single pair, that 
the primitive beliefs of men were monotheistic.” Not the 
Hebrew only has his primitive paradise, but the Egyptian 
also, and the Brahman, and the Scandinavian, Hesiod sang 
of the Golden Age when there was no labor and no death 
and no old age. The Aztec priest chants of the land of plenty 
and of peace where God dwelt. The author finds also that 
art has aided memory in embalming primitive universal tra- 
ditions, as the ancient Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum, upon which is represented a man and a woman 
seated under large overhanging fruits, and a serpent standing 
by the woman’s side; as “the central tablet of a large sculp- 
ture in the temple of Osiris at Phylz,”’ upon which is 
wrought every particular and feature of the temptation, and 
differing from the former representation in the fruit being 
already in the hands of the man and woman; as a bas-relief 
of pre-christian times in a wall at Rome showing a man and 
woman standing under a tree of fruit with a serpent entwined 
about its trunk. India and Mexico have similar representa- 
tions, and still other peoples, corroborative traditions of the 
fall, and of many other facts recorded in the first twelve chap- 
ters of Genesis. ‘In short,’ concludes the writer, “in view 
of the multitudinous fragments dispersed in many lands, the 
conclusion is inevitable that some of the religious traditions 
extant are lovingly cherished remains of a primitive system 
of belief, heirlooms, more or less decayed, from the days 
when the race occupied a common home and held a common 
faith.” 

From this first inference that the traditions both of Genesis 
and of the nations are primeval, the argument proceeds to the 
position that the traditions preserved in Genesis are original, 
not derived from, because more full, better ordered, less 
extravagant than, the ethnic traditions; not the source of 
them as held by Gale in his Court of the Gentiles, because 
what is common to them and Genesis ends at the dispersion ; 
not parallel with them in mythical origin, because it is incred- 
ible that from so many different and dissimilar nations, so 
many myths, so identical in form and detail as those of the 
tree of life, and the number of the patriarchs, and the salva- 
tion of one family from the deluge, and the three founders of 
the race after Noah, should arise, but rather that to each 
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early religion these traditions were original, being derived 
from the one primeval source. And if the accounts in the 
early chapters of Genesis are original they must be also of the 
highest antiquity. In comparison with the ethnic traditions 
they are seen to be pure. Being primitive, original, ancient 
and pure, they are historical. This then is the result of the 
comparison of these chapters of Genesis with the ethnic tra- 
ditions, that they are “history, not legend,—narrative, not 
allegory,—prose not poetry.” 


A second series of facts are considered under the head of 
“Genesis and Science.”” Here is an ancient record called Gene- 
sis and purporting to be historical, which in its wide scope of 
statement incidentally trenches on the field of science. Does 
science confirm these statements or deny them? Genesis says 
that Eve “ was the mother of all living.” What says science 
of the unity of the race? Baron Cuvier early in this century 
affirmed that the family of mankind are of “one common 
origin.” Mr. Darwin prophesied before his death “that 
before long the dispute between the monogenists and polygen- 
ists will die a silent and unobtrusive death.” And Dr. E. B. 
Tylor in his article on Anthropology in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica says that ‘on the whole, it may be asserted that 
the doctrine of the unity of mankind now stands on a firmer 
basis than in any previous age.” How much our late war, the 
war of the rebellion, and its issues have contributed toward 
this scientific inference, we may not be able exactly to com- 
pute, but that the results of that great contest are more than 
political and social cannot be doubted. Certainly what we 
may justly call the great American experiment, already con- 
tinued over four hundred years, of combining into one all the 
races of the earth, is yielding scientific results. The fruits of 
intermarriage are not sterility or imbecility. Rather, as the 
races approach unity by amalgamation both physical and 
mental endowments are advanced. The primeval record of 
Genesis is, therefore, in this case, confirmed by the modern 
inferences of Science. 

Again the Babel story implies the original unity of lan- 
guage. Almost from the beginning of the science of philo- 
logy only three classes of languages were named. It will not 
be deemed venturesome, at this date, to say that each step in 
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the advance of comparative philology is toward a primitive 
language of original roots, from which all others have been 
derived. The histary of Genesis is accordingly the inference 
of philology. 

Turning to ethnography, the historical character 6f Genesis 
receives still greater confirmation. The tenth chapter boldly 
sets forth the origin, locality, and growth of the primitive 
nations, in great detail. It renders itself specially liable to 
contradiction, if not true. And it bears within itself the 
marks of high antiquity, by the conspicuous omission of great 
later facts in the history of Noah’s descendants. Noah has 
three sons, each the head ofa race. From the flood the cur- 
rent of human life flows abroad in three channels. Is this 
biblical statement historical and scientific? What says 
Cuvier? “Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian.” What says 
Prichard? “According to skull formation, the Oval, the 
Pyramidal, and the Prognathous.” What says Latham? 
“The Atlantidz, the Japetidz, and the Mongolide.” And 
Max Miiller? “The Aryan, Semitic and Turanian.” And 
Hamilton Smith? “The Bearded, Beardless and Wooly 
Type.” Neither at this point should it be forgotten that to 
each one of the three races of science, belongs its own one of 
the three classes of languages, nor that ancient Iran, to which 
noted region of the earth ethnography traces the primitive 
home of the human family, is the same geographically as the 
plain of Shinar, the diverging point and distributing center 
of the Genesis history. Thus the opinions of scientific men 
have come after centuries, and against inveterate prejudices, 
to concur with the biblical statement, on the genealogy of 
races. 

To modern theological science also Principal Cave directs 
his inquiries. At this stage of the investigation, leaving out 
of mind all claim of inspiration and of revealed religion, he 
raises the question whether the common facts of the religious 
life of men are in agreement with the assumptions and posi- 
tions of Genesis regarded as merely historical. Genesis 
assumes the unity of Deity. Natural theology answers that 
there are not gods or creators, but one Creator. Genesis 
declares that the world was created. Not even Darwin 
attempted to account for the three or four primordial germs 
of animal life. Genesis teaches that God is ever near his 
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works, upholding and directing by his government. Not less 
dominant in the breast of mankind is the sense of dependence 
upon a higher power than is the causal judgment. Indeed 
they are twin instincts of the human soul, accounted for in 
these forceful words of our author: ‘Creation implies a new 
divine resolve as well as a divine working. Conservation 
means a continuance of the divine working, upon the same 
resolve.” Genesis pictures the introduction of evil into the 
world and its appalling prevalence. Does not human experi- 
ence witness to the same, and by its unrest and longing imply 
a loss of which it is not distinctly conscious, and compel a 
belief in a moral ideal which it is now unable to realize? Cer- 
tainly what Genesis narrates as fact on the ingress af evil 
finds a wonderful parallel in human experience. 

No one would expect an inductive inquiry into the concur- 
rent relations of Genesis and science without a full considera- 
tion of the narrative of creation and the science theories of 
cosmogony. Mr. Cave’s discussion of this part of his subject 
is ample and careful. He does not claim too much. Neither 
does he fail to point out many striking coincidences. The 
series of parallels in the two records, of the succession of life, 
and even according to the speculative nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace, of progressive cosmic order, are so arranged as 
greatly to enhance the weight of the argument from science 
for the historicity of Genesis. 

Thus to whatever science appeal is made the response is 
returned that Genesis is historical and trustworthy so far as 
that science furnishes a test. What is the original source of 
this trustworthy history science does not declare. But it 
does declare, especially in the creation narrative, that such 
history, antedating the advent of man, cannot be of exclu- 
sively human authority. 


Having thus determined the historical character of so much 
of Genesis, the question is immediately raised, Who then 
wrote the book and when was it written? Even if these results 
reached are not admitted, this is an interesting question. For 
if the confirmations of science do not render Genesis historical, 
this remarkable concurrence must be accounted for. And if 
Genesis is historical, then the later its date “the greater is the 
evidence for supernatural revelation.” 
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Pursuing under this inquiry the same method as before, the 
author first turns aside to give a brief sketch of the history of 
“ Higher Criticism,” in order that the reader may follow more 
intelligently the course of argument. For as he very truth- 
fully says, ‘Such a book, for instance, as Dr. Kuenen’s Re/ig- 
ton of Israel, or such an article as Dr. Wellhausen’s article on 
*Israel’ in the current edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica cannot but appear to the English reader a tissue of base- 
less assumptions, unless he has previously acquainted himself 
with the course of recent criticism upon the Pentateuch.” 
How such works appear to those who have given some atten- 
tion to the subject, he modestly does not say. 

He dates the “critical movement” to the work of the 
Roman Catholic French physician, Jean Astruc, 1753, who 
conjectured only that Moses had compiled Genesis from two 
principal documents characterized respectively by the two 
Hebrew words for God. The German Eichhorn caught up 
the suggestion and making use of the same methods of histor- 
ical and literary criticism, then in vogue in Germany, as 
applied to classical story, brought them to bear upon the 
entire Pentateuch, with the result of the first phase of the 
Higher Criticism known as the Earlier Documentary theory, 
which regarded the whole of Genesis and the earlier part of 
Exodus as compiled mainly from two original sources, distin- 
guished by the divine name and other critical marks. 

This first phase was soon followed by a second, called the 
New-Edition theory, characterized by embracing the first six 
books of the Bible, by separating Deuteronomy from the rest - 
as an independent document, and by making the Jehovist, 
who may or may not have been the author of Deuteronomy, 
living not earlier than David, edit the original Elohist docu- 
ment, which could not have been written earlier than the 
time of the Judges, adding to it at pleasure either by his own 
- composition, or from tradition or other records at his com- 
mand. 

It took a hundred years for the wheel of criticism to grind 
out this grist, and it still kept turning. And to mix the figure 
alittle, next turned up the Later Documentary theory. Hup- 
feld in 1853 found one author preferring the name Elohim 
for God, a second and third preferring Jehovah, a fourth, who 
‘wrote Deuteronomy, and a fifth, who combined all these inde- 
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pendent documents into one, “using, however, a large edi- 
torial liberty of alteration.” But the leading critics, as Ewald, 
Knobel, Dillmann, Samuel Davidson and others, said “ Hup- 
feld is Ephraim, ‘a cake not turned.’ Two independent 
Jehovists are too many plums in our pudding.” So this 
theory matured into the view of one Elohist document written 
by a priest about the time of David, one Jehovist document, 
containing extracts from another Jehovist, and written by a 
prophetical Ephraimite, two hundred years later, and the 
Deuteronomy written a little earlier than the reign of Josiah, 
all edited by an author, who, if he was not himself the author 
of Deuteronomy, must have been later than the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ. 

- But still a fourth, More Elaborate Compilation theory 
appears. Here is something new indeed. The Elohist is no 
longer the earliest writer of all, but the latest, contemporary 
with Ezekiel. Deuteronomy is written about the time of 
Josiah. The Jehovist is earlier, but after the division of the 
kingdom of Solomon, having gathered into written form, for 
the first time, the oral and variable ancient traditions, and 
having included the most ancient document of the twentieth, 
twenty-first, -second and -third and thirty-fourth chapters of 
Genesis. These all were compiled after the Babylonian exile 
about 450 years B.C. This theory our author quotes Dr. 
Kuenen as calling “the received view of European critical 
scholarship.” 

But now last of all a fifth phase is looming up. The pre- 
ceding order of the documents is maintained, but Deuter- 
onomy is now discovered to be, not, as has been all along by 
all supposed, an original homogeneous work, but, like all the 
others, compiled from many sources, and at least two hundred ~ 
years later, in the fifth, or may be the fourth, century B.C. 
The Priest’s Code, the Elohistic document, is also post-exilic 
and still later than Deuteronomy. Even the Jehovistic pro- 
phetic piece, though earlier than Deutercnomy, cannot be 
earlier than the Exile. Such are the trend and the residuum 
of the history of the Higher Criticism. One feature is spe- 
cially noticeable. Whoever the author, and whatever the date 
of the Pentateuch, all the books that compose it are assigned 
to one period. It is homogeneous. This is the testimony ot 
Criticism. 
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But returning now to the one book of Genesis, what does a 
careful examination of its contents determine, as to its date of 
composition, its simple or composite eacearnenmaie and its 
authorship ? 

First of all here are expressions which seem to some to 
imply the possession of knowledge impossible in the days of 
Moses, apparent anachronisms, as in the twelfth chapter, sixth 
verse: ‘“ And the Canaanite was then in the land ;” the thir- 
teenth chapter, seventh verse: “And the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelled then in the land ;” thirty-sixth, thirty-first: 
“ Before there reigned any king over the children of Israel,” 
and such like. But do these necessarily imply that the oppo- 
site was true at the time of the writing? By no means. Not 
one of them but is susceptible of another explanation. Anda 
hundred possibles can scarcely make one probable. Besides, 
such an implication entirely ignores the far greater proba- 
bility of the inspired interpretation and revision of these 
ancient books of the Pentateuch by Ezra, who is called 
“‘a ready scribe in the Law of Moses,” and is described as 
having “ prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and 
to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments” and 
“the law of his God to such as knew it not.” 

But even if there were no such natural and sufficient 
explanations of the few apparent anachronisms, the counter 
evidence of abundant and manifest scientific and contempo- 
raneous knowledge would leave them little weight in favor of 
a later authorship of Genesis. Nothing conclusive is found 
in Genesis determining its late date. 

What, next, is the evidence offered by Genesis itself upon 
its simple or composite authorship? We have already noticed 
particular sections of the book marked by their respective use 
of the name of God. It is also claimed that the Elohist sec- 
tions bear a style so different from the Jehovistic sections 
as to warrant a belief that they could not have been the 
product of the same mind. Third, that this difference of style 
extends to the use of words. And fourth, that there are par- 
allel accounts of the same facts that are contradictory. 

While from these data Principal Cave finds no actual con- 
tradictions, he does conclude that ‘‘the work of at least two 
hands has become evident, an Elohist and a Jehovist. For, 
besides the methodical employment of the names of Elohim 

18 
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and Jehovah for the deity, other data declare for at least a 
duality of authorship, viz: the great differences of style char- 
acteristic of the sections where the name Elohim alone occurs. 
as contrasted with those sections in which the name Jehovah 
is prominent, a difference of style so radical as to argue diver- 
sity of historical and theological stand-point as well as varia- 
tion in vocabulary and diction.” 

But how firm are the grounds of this judgment? Let us 
call to mind the historical fact that Astruc, in the beginning, 
broached the conjecture of two authors of Genesis, upon the 
ground of the discriminating use of the divine names. That 
was his only basis. Principal Cave himself tells us that Eich- 
horn saw at once that the use of the names alone was.not a suf- 
ficiently broad critical basis for a theory of dual authorship, and 
so “combined Astruc’s suggestion with the critical methods 
already used in classical history.” Prof. Bissell, in his well- 
known work, The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure, says that. 
“It is an acknowledged impossibility, in fact, to found a 
rational theory of separable documents on the use of the 
divine names as they now appear in Genesis.” Our author 
himself accords with this opinion, and speaks of “the com- 
paratively coarse test of the divine names.” Is it really a fact, 
then, that two divine names in one book do not prove two 
authors of that book? Is it true that nobody relies upon this. 
argument as decisive, or ever has relied uponit? Itis true that 
the critics all hasten to their sweet solace of ‘the more subtle 
critical methods” which, they are careful, every one, to tell 
us, as Principal Cave also does, are not fully appreciated but 
by those who are very learned in the Hebrew language and 
literature. But the eminent Dutch critic, Dr. Kuenen, is bold 
to say, in speaking of the date of Genesis, what must be as 
true also of the authorship, for the two cannot be separated, 
that “the facts we have to go upon are comparatively few 
and are often ambiguous; and sometimes, too, it is doubtful 
whether the evidence refers to the original narratives them- 
selves or to the more or less modified form in which they 
have come down to us. We must therefore,” he continues, 
“be content, when the circumstances require it, with a more 
or less vague result.” Take now even Principal Cave’s argu- 
ment for two authors from the use of words: “ It is difficult, 
it is true,” he says, ‘to convey the force of this linguistic evi- 
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dence to those who know no Hebrew; nevertheless, a few 
instances in point may give a little faint insight into the con- 
clusive nature of the evidence. In comparing, for example, 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives of the creation, the 
following peculiarities are found.” How faint insight into 
how conclusive evidence just let us notice. ‘The Elohist 
speaks of ‘the living thing of the earth,’ and the Jehovist of 
‘the living thing of the field.” The Elohist speaks of ‘grass’ 
and ‘herb’ and ‘tree,’ and the Jehovist speaks of ‘plant.’ 
The Elohist speaks of ‘the herb of the earth,’ and the Jeho- 
vist of ‘the herb of the field.’ The Elohist affects the term 
‘earth,” and the Jehovist prefers the term ‘soil.’” Thisisa 
specimen. Truly the “conclusive evidence” that there must 
have been two writers of these parallel accounts to use these 
two sets of words and that one man could not possibly 
have chosen to express himself in a variety of form, or 
writing at different stages of mental and literary progress, 
or for different purposes, or in different moods, would 
not naturally have used different terms, is, indeed, both 
“little” and “faint.” And yet this is the sort of evidence 
that has been relied on to establish the momentous prop- 
osition of a dual authorship of Genesis! Not that any 
one fact, or any one line of evidence is conclusive or is 
claimed to be conclusive, but that the immeasurable multi- 
plicity of these unwelded and unconnected links must some- 
how make a chain. One hundred and forty-four barely 
possibles make one square probable, and nine square proba- 
bles make one square certitude, and twenty-seven and one- 
half square certitudes, one rock-bed acre upon which dual 
authorship can stand and never be driven therefrom. And 
yet we already hear Principal Cave say that “the evidence 
mainly relied upon to-day by the advocates of the evolution 
theory, ‘the received view of European scholarship,’ as 
Kuenen says, is of a historical and not a literary kind,” that 
“comparatively little is heard of divergencies in phraseology, 
seeming anachronisms, dual or triple or multiple repetitions 
of narrative, apparent contradictions and all the parapher- 
nalia of literary criticism,” that “the conflict concerning 
authorship has been transferred from the arena of literary to 
that of historical criticism,” that ‘‘the minutiz of literary 
criticism” are “the most uncertain of weapons,” and that 
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“ Wellhausen was quite right when he said, that, in all this 
by-play of literary criticism, ‘the firemen never came near the 
spot where the conflagration was raging,’” and that “it is only 
within the region of religious antiquities and dominant relig- 
ious ideas that the controversy can be brought to a definite 
issue.” Where, then, upon the critics’ own estimate of the 
weight of the evidence is the substantial ground of even the 
two-document theory of the composition of Genesis? 

It is but right, however, to say of our author that when he 
comes to the question of a theory of the authorship of Gene- 
sis, upon its own data, he finds Moses to be the Jehovist, who, 
while utilizing the pre-existing material brought together by 
the Elohist, himself gives substantial form to the book, which 
book bears “ traces of a post-Mosaic revision of a very respect- 
ful and conservative nature.” It is true, also, that he holds 
the theory of two authors so loosely as to suggest what is 
probably the most comprehensive solution of all the facts, viz: 
that Moses is both Jehovist and Elohist. Moses did use one 
name of Deity until a certain period, when he did use another, 
and have a sufficient reason for the change. It would be 
natural for the young man, at “the backside of the desert,” in 
view of Horeb, in years of repose, and with time for reflection, 
and under the gathering sense of the holy Presence, to adopt 
one style of literary composition, and use one terminology, 
and have one religious stand-point, and after his crucial 
experiences at the burning-bush and in Egypt, that the old 
warrior statesman at the head of the wilderness marches, and 
specially in the disappointed, hastening, shortened days under 
the shadow of Nebo, should express himself in quite a differ- 
ent manner. Should we not expect from the one period a 
treatise and from the other a journal? Prof. Harper in 
Hebraica characterizes the style of the priestly writer, the 
Elohist, as ‘‘(1) systematic (perhaps artificial) in arrangement 
of material, (2) chronological, statistical, perhaps mechanical, 
(3) minute, precise, scientific, (4) rigid, stereotyped, con- 
densed.” Are not these the marks of earlier not to say youth- 
ful composition? He also says that the style of the Jehovist 
is “(1) free and flowing, (2) characterized by an abundance of 
stories and traditions, (3) picturesque, poetical, (4) prophetic 
in the proper sense of the word, viz: as furnishing religious 
instruction.” These certainly are the marks of a maturer age 
and experience, without appeal to Cicero’s authority. 
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But so simple an explanation of variable style in Genesis as 
this will of course only “surprise” those critics whose literary 
acumen is so cultivated as to be able to assign the first part of 
the sixteenth verse of the seventh chapter of Genesis, “And 
they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God 
had commanded him,” to the priestly writer, P; the last part, 
“And the Lord shut him in,” to the prophetic writer, J; the 
first line of the next verse, “And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth,” to the later editor or reviser, R; the next 
sentence, “And the waters increased, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lift up above the earth,” to J again, and the following 
to Pand soon. Such discriminating literary insight comes 
naturally to some. The weight and worth of it become appar- 
ent when we learn that two leading critics thus endowed 
assign all of R’s part, “And the flood was forty days upon the 
earth,” to P except the two words “ forty days,” thus robbing 
R to pay P, while Dillmann takes it all away from R and 
gives it to J. We are sorry that our more deliberate and 
critical judgment will not sustain Dillmann. But the wit- 
nesses are twoto one. And there is something so remarkably 
changeable about the Hebrew numeral “forty,” and the 
Hebrew word “ days,” that these two experts in Higher Crit- 
icism must have seen some literary feature or theological 
bias about these nimble words warranting their assignment to 
R, of a somewhat later period than P or J. 


Having now concluded that Genesis is a reliable history, 
having received its substantial form from Moses, the author 
by a similar inductive process of reasoning finds that the rest 
of the Pentateuch also is by the hand of Moses, written as a 
historical journal, and that the entire Pentateuch being cred- 
ible as history is also credible asa history of revelation. It 
is, therefore, because ‘human knowledge of revelation implies 
inspiration,” of divine origin. The law contained therein is 
inspired of God. The inspiration of the prophetic books is 
found chiefly in their predictive character, and of the Hagio- 
grapha, in their predictions and in the unity of the entire Old 
Testament. The Old Testament is defined to be not only a 
record of revelation and of inspired revelation, but of a course 
of inspired revelation. “Revelation is divine knowledge 
divinely imparted” and “inspiration is a co-operation of the 
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Holy Ghost with the spirit of man, guaranteeing the reliable- 
ness of the record.” That the record is absolutely devoid of 
mistakes the author makes no claim to know, but that “it is 
substantially true, is veracious, trustworthy and historical,” 
the inquiry throughout abundantly maintains. 


THE VALUE OF EGYPTOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By F. C. H. Wenpvet, Ph.D., 
New York City. 


So much has been done abroad of late years in Egyptology, 
that it may be well briefly to sketch the history of this science 
and to call the attention of theologians and historians to the 
value of Egyptological study. 

While Egypt was still a great power, while its beautiful 
tongue was still living in the mouths of its people and was 
still cut into the stone and writ on the papyrus, no attempt 
was made by the neighboring peoples to learn the Egyptian 
language. The acquisition of foreign languages was not a 
practice of the ancients. The Greeks, who were the most 
intellectual race that came into contact with the Egyptians 
at a time when the old tongue was still spoken, contented 
themselves with appropriating what of science and art they 
found useful to themselves. The Phenicians, who had come 
into contact with Egypt long before the Greeks, while they 
appropriated the art and alphabet of Egypt, yet were a purely 
commercial people, little inclined to philological studies. 
Thus it happened that it was not until after the old tongue 
had been dead for centuries that Horapollon made the first 
futile attempt to decipher the old monuments. In the middle 
ages the study was again taken up; men like Athanasius 
Kircher applied themselves to it, but they met with no suc- 
cess. Their great mistake was that they looked upon the 
hieroglyphs as so many riddles that must be guessed. The 
nonsense they read out of the old monuments greatly discred- 
ited the new science and scholars turned to the Coptic, which 
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offered no paleographical difficulty, and which, moreover, was 
at the time still a living tongue. 

Late in the last century a new stimulus was given to the 
study by the discovery of the Rosetta stone (August, 1799). 
This was a decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes inscribed on a block 
of black basalt in Greek, Demotic and Hieroglyphics. Schol- 
ars at once set to work at this inscription, and two men, Thomas 
Young, an English mathematician, and Frangots Champollion, a 
French savant, succeeded at about the same time (1819) in deci- 
phering a number of the royal names in the Hieroglyphic 
portion and in determining correctly a number of the signs. 
‘Champollion was the more successful of the two, and at the time 
of his early death, in 1832, he had unravelled the complicated 
paleography, had correctly given the contents of entire 
inscriptions and papyri, and had even written a grammar that 
long remained unsurpassed. Under his successors the new 
science languished and had all but lapsed into a dilettante 
state, when Richard Lepsius, the celebrated German scholar, 
appeared. He placed the science on a firm foundation again 
and did much to advance it by his famous publications, e. g., 
“Das Totenbuch der Aegypter nach dem hierogl. Papyrus in 
Turin,” “Die Chronologie der Aegypter,” “ Konigsbuch 
der alten Aegypter,” and many others. But his chief fame 
rests on his “ Denkmiler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien,” 
published as a result of the Prussian expedition he led through 
Egypt 1842-45. A further result of this expedition was that 
it gave to Berlin one of the finest Egyptian collections in the 
world. Lepsius found many pupils and successors in Ger- 
many.* Preéminent among his contemporaries stands Hein- 
vich Brugsch-Pacha, who as a young man gained celebrity 
through his “Grammaire Démotique ;” of his later works the 
best and most famous are his “ Hieroglyphisch-Demotisches 
Woerterbuch” and his “ Dictionnaire Geographique,” while 
his other writings and many publications are of great value. 
Fohannes von Diimichen has made a number of valuable publi- 
cations and written a volume on the geography of ancient 
Egypt. ders, known chiefly through his novels, has pub- 
lished a great medical papyrus. rman, one of the youngest 
pupils of Lepsius, has gained celebrity through his “ Neu- 


* His most serious opponent was G. Seyffarth, whom I mention merely to state 
that his system was utterly wrong. 
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Aegyptische Grammatik” and his “ Aegypten und Aegypt- 
isches Leben in Alterthum.” duard Meyer gained celebrity 
through his “Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. I.” and his 
“Geschichte Aegyptens;” another historian is Wiedemann. 
In France, Chabas gained renown through publication and 
translation of papyri; 4. Mariette-Bey built up the Museum 
of Boulaq and has published extensively; G. Maspero is 
undoubtedly the greatest living French Egyptologist; Revdd- 
Jout is the greatest living Demotic and Coptic scholar; and 
the Vicomte de Rougé 1 may mention as one of the pioneer 
scholars in France. In England, Goodwin, the translator of 
papyri, and Dr. Samuel Birch, the editor of the “Select 
Papyri,” were the pioneers of the new science, while LePage 
Renouf and Flinders Petrie are the only living Egyptologists 
of repute. Eduard Naville has gained a reputation both as 
editor of the Book of the Dead and as an explorer. Many 
others could be mentioned, but the limits of this paper forbid. 

Passing now to a discussion. of the value of Egyptological 
study, we find it is of interest to the theologian, the historian 
and the philologist. 

The theologian will find here the oldest religion of the 
world. Four thousand years before the Christian era the 
Egyptian religion was firmly established. The student of 
religious history can trace out here four thousand years of 
religious development, while many features in the later relig- 
ious development point to the most primitive forms of wor- 
ship. Of course it is impossible here as elsewhere to trace 
how the higher forms of religion were developed from the 
lower ; Aow polydemonism arose from animism and how poly- 
theism arose from polydemonism. But the student has one 
great advantage that he has nowhere else—the development 
lies clear before his eyes; he can take any one of the many 
religions of Egypt and trace it from its earliest beginnings 
through its various forms of development. He can study 
here the growth of the earliest monotheism, necessarily crude 
and primitive though it be, from more primitive polytheism. 
I refer here to the solar monotheism, the Aten cult of Ameno- 
phis IV. (cf. my paper, “ Prolegomena to an Historical Account 
of the Egyptian Religion,” in Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1889). 
But this is not the only advantage the theologian gains from 
the study of Egyptology. Itis well known that the Egyptians 
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exerted a powerful influence on the peoples living about 
them. Among others the Hebrews came under this influence, 
and we can trace it in the Old Testament. I need only recall 
the story of Abraham’s journey into Egypt. On this passage 
the Egyptian monuments throw an unexpected light. We 
learn from them that it was quite customary for the nomads 
living in Syria to enter the delta and obtain permission to 
pasture their herds there. Thus we find in the tomb of 
Chenmhétep (lived about 2000 B.C.) a representation of a band 
of Syrians who came to beg of that dignitary permission to 
pasture their herds on Egyptian soil. The monuments also 
throw light on the story of Joseph. Though we meet with 
the name of Joseph nowhere on the Egyptian monuments; 
yet we learn that large numbers of foreign slaves attained to 
great eminence at the courts of some of the Egyptian kings 
(cf. Hebr. V., p. 112). Further the early part of Exodus 
strongly shows Egyptian influence. It has also been con- 
tended that the decalogue was borrowed from Egypt; and it 
must be said that all of the ten commandments may be found 
in the negative confession of the 125th chapter of the Book of 
the Dead. 

When Christianity was still a young faith it was introduced 
into Egypt, and made very rapid progress there. It was, 
moreover, largely modified by Egyptian thought. The 
Egyptian neophyte naturally introduced into his new religion 
much that was of Egyptian origin. Thus it has been stated 
that the doctrine of the trinity is an addition made to the 
Christian faith by these Egyptian Christians. Whether this 
doctrine and some others be really of Egyptian origin is 
the province of the philosopher of religion to determine. But 
it is only needful to refer to the many religious controversies 
that were carried on in Egypt to show how active religious 
thought was here in the formative period of the religion. 

Again, there are extant in Coptic large numbers of apocry- 
pha and fragments of ecclesiastical history found nowhere 
else. These writings are of great value to the theologian and 
should be carefully studied. Especially the gnostic writings 
are well represented, chief among them being the “ Pistis 
Sophia,” published with Latin translation by Schwartze. The 
Coptic translation of the Scriptures is important to the stu- 
dent of textual criticism, and this fact alone would make the 
study of Egyptology of incalculable value to the theologian, 
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Of equally great value is the study to the historian. Al- 
ready the father of history, Herodotus, touched Egypt; he 
gave a description of Egyptian manners and customs and 
incidentally treated of the history. He found many imitators, 
the chief among whom were Hekataius of Abdera, Diodoros 
Siculus, Josephus, Strabo and Pliny. These early writers all 
visited Egypt as tourists and while they accurately describe 
what they saw, yet their historical notes are generally untrust- 
worthy, being gleaned from guides and interpreters, who 
knew very little themselves and whom the Greek tourists 
often misunderstood. The first great history of Egypt was 
written by an Egyptian, Manetho, who claims that he gained 
his knowledge from a study of the monuments. Unfortunately 
we possess only fragments of his work. For long years these 
writers, despite the great discrepancies among their works, 
were the only sources of Egyptian history. Since the deci- 
pherment of the hieroglyphics, the monuments themselves 
have been studied, and the historical details of all of these 
writers have been found very inaccurate and untrustworthy. 
The modern scholar is then entirely dependent on the monu- 
ments for a correct history of Egypt, and it is of paramount 
importance that he can read them himself. He has a vast 
field here. For three thousand years he has an authentic 
history, and for another thousand years he has the names of 
the kings. There are two great gaps in this history, one at 
the close of the VI. Dynasty (about 2500 B.C.), extending 
possibly over two or three centuries, and one at the close of 
the XIII. Dynasty, extending over about three or four cen- 
turies, the so-called Hyksos period. But with these two 
exceptions the historical narrative is continuous; kings and 
private citizens have combined to give to posterity an accu- 
rate and coherent account of the history and civilization of 
their native land. 

It is certainly no truism to say that Egypt is the cradle of 
the world’s civilization. Back to old Egypt we must go to. 
find the first beginnings of the arts and sciences. Egypt was 
the teacher of Phoenicia, and Phoenicia that of Greece. Phoe- 
nicia was an apt pupil and she immediately taught others 
what she had learnt. Her brightest pupil was Greece, who 
soon surpassed her teacher and then went straight to the 
fountain-head for further instruction, and she found it. To 
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Egypt she was indebted for the first lessons in medicine, 
mathematics and astronomy ; but Greece was no mere imita- 
tor as Phoenicia had been. She improved upon her instructor 
and in so doing she was herself a busy builder on the grand 
edifice of human knowledge, the first foundation of which had 
been laid by Egypt. 

The philologist will find here a written language that existed 
for almost five thousand years. He can study its development 
from the oldest form, written B.C. 2800 to the Coptic, which 
was a living tongue until the seventeenth century and is still 
the liturgic language of the Christian Church of Egypt. We 
count eight forms of the language: 

1. The Pyramid Texts discovered by Maspero in Pyramids 
of Kings of the IV., V. and VI. Dynasties (3000-2500 B.C.). 
The texts are, however, certainly much older than even the 
time of the IV. Dynasty (3000 B.C.), the orthography of the 
texts being antiquated already in the official and private 
inscriptions of that early date. 

2. Texts of the Old Empire (3000-2500 B.C.), mostly inscrip- 
tions. 

3. Texts of the Middle Empire. These subdivide into two 
classes in which the language is quite different: (a) the 
inscriptions, which have a peculiarly heavy and often unintel- 
ligible style; and (b) the language of some few papyri, which 
differs grammatically and linguistically from that of the 
inscriptions. 

4. The Language of the Transition Period (XVII. and XVIII. 
Dynasties, about 1530-1320 B.C.). The language here appears 
in a new shape; the oider forms have mostly been thrown off, 
but the new forms have not as yet been fully developed. 

5. Zhe New Egyptian Language (X1X. and XX. Dynasties, 
1320-1000 B.C.). In this period the new forms have assumed 
definite shape, though a few old forms have been retained. 

6. The Period of Decline (1000-about 800 B.C.). In this 
period the language rapidly deteriorates. 

7. Demotic (from about VII. century on). The language has 
reached its lowest ebb, the grammar is much the same as in 
Coptic ; the difficulties are entirely paleographic in nature. 

8. Coptic. 

These forms all blend more or less. The greatest difference 
observable is between the language of the Middle Empire 
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and that of the Transition Period, and may be owing to 
the Hyksos influence. The study of this linguistic develop- — 
ment is of the greatest interest to him who would acquaint 
himself with the laws of development in language. 

Enough has been said of the importance of this study to 
the modern scholar, and it might not be amiss to give here a 
short list of books from which the general reader can learn 
much, though a full knowledge of the subject can be gained 
only from the study of the monuments themselves. Books 
once valuable but now antiquated are: Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians,” Brugsch’s “ History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,” Birch’s “ History of Egypt,” Rawlin- 
son’s “ History of Egypt,” “Records of the Past,” and the 
Egyptological notes in Rawlinson’s Herodotus. Of value 
are: Adolph Erman: “ Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben 
im Alterthum ;” Ed. Meyer: “Geschichte des Alterthums,” 
Vol. I, and “ Geschichte Aegyptens;” Wiedemann: “Aegypt- 
ische Geschichte ;” Maspero: “ Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de l’Orient,” and “Archéologie Egyptienne;” and Perrot et 
Chipiez: “Histoire de l’Art dans 1’Antiquité,” Tome I. 
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THE USE OF THE WORDS PRIEST, SACRIFICE, 
AND PROPHET IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the late Prof. Freperic Garpiner, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn. 


The enquiry in regard to the first of these words must 
necessarily be a double one, since it is well known that Priest 
in English does double duty as a translation of the Greek 
hiereus and as a contraction of the word Presbyter, the English 
form of the Greek presbuteros. It is never used in this latter 
sense in our English Bible, the fuller form having been always 
preferred by our translators; yet as it is so used without 
question in some of the older English versions, in the writings 
of standard English divines, in the prayer book and in eccle- 
siastical language generally, any examination would be incom- 
plete which did not include both the original words which 
are commonly expressed by the same term in English. 

The word Azereus with its derivatives, meaning chief priest 
and priest's office, priesthood, to execute the priest's office, pertain- 
ing to the high priest, are used probably more than a hundred 
and fifty times in the New Testament. They are applied to 
the Levitical priests and their service most commonly, to 
Melchisedec and his priesthood many times in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and once (Acts 14:13) to the heathen priest of 
Jupiter; they are also applied to the whole body of Christian 
people several times (1 Pet. 2:5,9; Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6), 
and emphatically and frequently to their head, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Neither the word commonly translated griest nor any 
of its compounds or derivatives are ever applied to the Chris- 
tian ministry—a fact which occasions no surprise when it is 
remembered that the primary and essential function of the 
ancient priesthood was to offer sacrifice, and especially pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people—in the language 
of Leviticus, to “ make atonement forthem.” This duty could 
never fall to the lot of the Christian minister after the “one 
oblation once offered” upon Calvary, “a full, perfect, and suf- 
ficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world.” 
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There is, however, another closely related word, hieros 
(= holy), which in its derivatives comes to have sometimes. 
almost the same sense as the derivatives from Aiereus. These 
derivatives appear as follows when translated: in the amended 
text of 1 Cor. 10:28, “offered in sacrifice” (Ut. killed for a 
holy use); in Rom. 2:22, “to commit sacrilege; in Acts 19: 
37, “robber of churches;” in Tit. 2:3, applied to woman “as 
becometh holiness ;” a word used three or four times in Heb. 
ch. 7 for “ priesthood,” Z#. “the profession of holiness.” There 
remains but one other instance of the use of any derivative of 
this word and it is the only one that can occasion any discus- 
sion. In Rom. 15:16 St. Paul says, “that I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering” (lit. 
making a holy service of) “the Gospel of God, that the offer- 
ing up of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost.” The whole expression is here highly 
figurative, but in the same sense in which the Gentiles may 
be considered a sacrifice St, Paul may be considered the 
priest who offered them to God. Otherwise, as in the case of 
hiereus, neither this word nor any of its derivatives are ever 
applied to the Christian ministry. 

The case is very different with the word presbuteros. A 
derivative is once (1 Tim. 4:14) translated presbytery in the 
authorized version, although Wiclif, Cranmer, and the Rheims 
version have priesthood ; but the word itself is always rendered 
in the authorized English New Testament e/der, and so also in 
the versions of Tyndale (1534), of Cranmer (1539), and of 
Geneva (1557). Inthe versions of Wiclif (1380) and of Rheims 
(1582) it is generally e/der or ancient with occasional variations 
to senior (in one case, Acts 20:17, Wiclif has “ greatest men of 
birth”), but in six instances (Acts 14:23; 15:2: 1 Tim. 5:17, 
19; Tit. 1:5; Jas. 5: 14) both of them have priests. The case 
of Acts 15:2 is here especially significant because while both 
these versions here use frzests in verses 4, 6, 22, 23 and ch. 16: 
4, all referring to the same thing, they retain e/ders or ancients, 
showing that they used priests as a contraction for presbyters. 

The office of presbyter or elder was a familiar one among 
the Jews, sharply distinguished from the priesthood and rep- 
resenting the people. As such it was transferred to the lead- 
ers of the Christian church and is so constantly applied in the 
New Testament to the Christian ministry that particular 
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references are unnecessary. It appears that the word was 
occasionally used in its contracted form of przest in the earliest 
English versions, although in the authorized version, as in 
some of the earlier translations, it was thought preferable to 
retain uniformly the less ambiguous word e/der. The word 
priest, therefore, as a contraction of presbyter and in the sense 
of elder must be considered as a legitimate and authorized 
name of the Christian minister, but never in the sense of 
hiereus. 

As the fundamental office of the priest was the offering of 
sacrifice the next point would naturally be the consideration 
of the use of this word; but as this must occupy some space, 
’ it will be better to take up first the word prophet, which can 
be disposed of in a few lines. The word is the same in Greek 
and in English, and the former with its derivatives is always 
translated in our version by the corresponding English word 
and its derivatives. The primary idea of the word is “one 
who speaks openly before any one” (Cremer’s Lex.), and in 
common usage it came to mean “one to whom and through 
whom God speaks.” In this sense both it and its derivatives 
are commonly used in the New Testament of the prophets 
under the old dispensation, of Christ himself as the antitype 
and culmination of them all, and of his servants in the church, 
the Christian ministers. The corresponding verb is used of 
Christian teaching about seventeen times, and the title 
prophet is applied to the Christian teacher in Acts 11:27; 13: 
1; 15:32; 21:10; 1 Cor. 12: 28, 29, 32 des, 37; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; 
4:11, and perhaps six times in the Apocalypse. I find but 
three instances (Matt. 13:14; 2 Pet. 1:20, 21) in which the 
derivative word prophecy is used of the Old Testament; in the 
other sixteen it is applied to the teaching of the new dispen- 
sation. The other derivatives call for no remark and are sel- 
dom used. It appears then, in regard to these three words, 
hiereus, presbuteros and prophetes, that the first is never, the last 
two are frequently applied to the Christian minister; that 
according to New Testament usage he is an elder and a 
prophet, and also a priest in the sense of elder or presbyter, 
but not in the sense of Azereus or sacerdos. 

When we pass now to the use of the word sacrifice we have 
a much more difficult task because this word is far more 
vague and varied in its signification. Even under the old 
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dispensation there were many different words which come 
under the same general definition, and these words specifically 
indicate everything from the distinctly propitiatory offering 
for sin to the mere “ present”’ to God offered by every grate- 
ful heart. In fact the most common word of all, minchah, is 
used alike of the unbloody and the bloody offerings of Cain 
and Abel, of the unbloody offerings under the law which were 
not for purposes of atonement, in the prophets as a general 
word for all kinds of sacrifice, and generally in the historical 
‘books for any present or tribute from one nation or person to 
another. The English word sacrifice has a similar breadth 
and variety of meaning. In our version of the New Testa- 
ment it is used only and always as the translation of ¢husia; 
but there are several other words translated “ whole burnt 
offering,” “ passover,” “gift,” etc., which involve the same 
idea. Of these only prosphora, always translated offering, is of 
importance in connection with the New Testament idea of 
sacrifice, since the others are either used conclusively in ref- 
erence to the Old Testament sacrifices or else are manifestly © 
figurative. We have then to consider only these two with 
their invariable translations sacrifice and offering, including 
‘with these their corresponding verbs “to sacrifice” and “to 
offer,” with the single derivative from the former, “altar.” 
The task is much simplified by observing that in the Gospels 
and Acts, as might have been expected, these words are used 
only in reference to the sacrifices of the old dispensation, to 
-heathen sacrifices, or to the sacrifice of Christ himself. This is 
true of the verbs throughout the whole New Testament when- 
ever they are used ina sacrificial sense at all. There remains, 
therefore, to be examined only the usage of ¢husia and its 
derivative, “altar,” and prosphora in the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. 

In Rom. 11:3 the word a/tar occurs, but only in a quotation 
‘referring to the altars of the old time. In 12:1 is an exhorta- 
‘tion to “ present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God,” which is so evidently figurative as to call for 
no other remark than simply to note how easy and natural 
it was for writers born and bred under the Jewish sacrificial 


‘system to clothe their treatment of Christian duty in figures 


borrowed from the striking ceremonial of that system, famil- 
dar alike to themselves and their readers. Rom. 15:16 has 
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already been referred to as containing the only derivative 
from hieros ever applied to the Christian ministry. St. Paul 
says of himself, “that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ 
to the Gentiles, ministering the Gospel of God, that the offer- 
ing up of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost.” Here the apostle represents himself as offi- 
ciating as a priest of the Gospel in making an acceptable sac- 
rifice of the Gentiles. There can be no question in any mind 
that the whole expression is simply figurative, and has no 
bearing upon the literal exercise of priestly (sacerdotal) func- 
tions. 

In 1 Cor. 9:13 altar is used twice, and in 10:18 both altar 
and sacrifice occur, but all refer to the old dispensation. In 
Eph. 5:2 both offering and sacrifice are used in relation to the 
work of Christ, as also the “sweet-smelling savor” so con- 
stantly and characteristically connected with the ancient sac- 
rifices. In Phil. 2:17 sacrifice is used in a very beautiful 
figure, “if I be offered (= poured out as a drink offering) upon 
the sacrifice and service of your faith;” but no one can con- 
sider this as anything else than a figure. In Phil. 4:18 the 
same word occurs in what has sometimes been claimed to be 
more. The apostle is speaking of the things sent for his 
necessities by the hands of Epaphroditus and calls them “an 
odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
unto God.” Whether this is to be called figurative or not 
must depend upon the sense attached to the word sacrifice. It 
this be extended to include every act of self-abnegation in the 
service of God and of His church, then unquestionably it may 
be considered literal, and in precisely the same sense is every 
gift to the work of the church in every age. Such a sense is 
recognized in the word od/ation in the prayer for the church 
militant in the communion service of the Episcopal church, 
and such a sense is well established in English as in every 
other language. But the point is that sacrifice in this sense 
is the proper function of every believer; it has nothing to 
do with propitiatory sacrifice and in no way involves sacer- 
dotal functions. It does not connect either Christianity or its 
ministers with the priest or the sacrifice in the Levitical sense 
of those terms as making an atonement for sin. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews these words, as might be 
expected from its argument, occur frequently. In 5:1; 7:13, 
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27; 8:3; 9:9, 23, 26; 10:1, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 26; 11:4, they 
are used in relation either to the sacrifices of old or to that of 
Christ and call for no remark except that 10:26 cuts off the 
idea of any “sacrifice for sins” beyond that of Christ. In 13: 
10, 15, 16, however, the words are used in relation to Chris- 
tians. ‘ We have an altar whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle.” “By Him, therefore, let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name. But to do good 
and to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.” Here the explanation of “the sacrifice of 
praise” by the figure of “the fruit of our lips” shows the 


figurative character of the whole, or rather, that comprehen- 


sive use of the word sacrifice, already mentioned, which is 
essentially figurative in character. The word “altar” may 
possibly seem less clear. Most commentators understand it 
as a symbol of the whole economy of atonement, in other 
words, of the whole benefits of Christ’s sacrifice; others, 
insisting upon the literal fact, interpret a/tar of the cross on 
which Christ was sacrificed for us—which is the only tenable 
sense if the expression is to be literally interpreted. In either 
case it cannot refer—at least not directly—to the “ Lord’s 
table,” although of course this would be one of the instru- 
mentalities by which we are participants of the benefits of 
Christ’s sacrifice. 

The word sacrifice occurs in only one other place, 1 Pet. 2: 
5, where all true Christians are spoken of as “‘ built up a spir- 
itual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices.” Here the priesthood and its essential function of 
offering sacrifice are together attributed to the whole body 
of believers—necessarily in that sense, broad or figurative 
whichever turn may be preferred,—of which mention has 
already been made so often. 

The word a/tar is used in Jas. 2:21 of that whereon Isaac 
was offered, and it also occurs eight times in the book of 
Revelation (6:9; 8:3 d¢5,5; 9:13; 11:1; 14:18; 16:7), in all 
cases in glowing imagery of heavenly things taken from the 
types of the Jewish dispensation. These are all the instances 
in which any of the words in question are used. 

The result of the whole enquiry may then be summed up 
in a few words as follows: the word priest has a double sig- 
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nification: (1) as a translation of cereus; but this word is 
never applied to the Christian minister, nor are any of its 
derivatives. One derivative of a closely related word is so 
applied only in the highly figurative passage, Rom. 15:16; 
(2) as a contraction of presbyter, and this word is constantly 
used of the officers of the Christian church. Prophet also is 
applied many times to the Christian teacher. As already said, 
he is in New Testament usage a prophet and a presbyter, but 
never a priest in the sacerdotal sense of that word. Sacrifice 
is used frequently of acts of Christian devotion, sometimes in 
a plainly figurative sense, sometimes in that more general and 
broad sense which may be called literal, but which is founded 
on and derived from the figurative use. 


THE POSTEXILIC HISTORY OF ISRAEL. V. 
By Professor J. Bercuer, D.D., 
Auburn Theol. Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE REFORM UNDER EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


The chronological basis —The events to be considered under 
this title extend over about twenty-five years, including the 
administration of Ezra and the first administration of Nehe- 
miah. They all occurred within the forty-one years that bear 
the name of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia, 464-424 
B.C. 

The sources of the history—These are Ezra 7-10; Neh. 1-12: 
26;* 1 Esdr. chaps. 8-9; Jos. Amt. x1:5. To these may be 


* Evidently the thirteenth chapter of Nehemiah mentions events that are much 
later than those of the main body of the book. The question is as to where the 
transition is made from the earlier events to the later. Dr. Howard Crosby, in the 
Schaff-Lange Commentary on Nehemiah, is probably a fair representative of cur- 
rent opinion when he places the transition at the close of 13:3, thus placing the 
dedication of the wall, 12: 27-45, in the first administration of Nehemiah. But it 
seems that the dedication did not take place at the gathering in the seventh 
month, soon after the wall was completed, for it is not mentioned in the very full 
accgunt we have of that gathering, Neh. 8-10. It was held at some later time, and 
was made a special occasion for perfecting certain arrangements for the support of 
the priests, Levites, and other temple attendants, 12:44, 45. This might have 
been some months after the completion of the wall; it is quite as likely to have 
been some years afterward, when experience had proved that the arrangements 
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added a few gleanings and inferences drawn from profane 
history and other sources. 

The dated events.—458 B.C. 7th year of Artaxerxes. First 
day of first month, “the foundation of” Ezra’s going up, Ezra 
7:7-9. Twelfth day, they start from the river Ahava, 8:31. 
First day of fifth month, they reach Jerusalem, 7:9. Fourth 
day, they weigh out the silver and gold, 8 : 33. 

Ninth month, twentieth day, the convocation in the rain, 
for putting away strange wives, 10:9. First day of tenth ? 
month, the court convened for trying these cases, 10: 16. 

457 B.C. First day of first month, the end reached, 10:17. 

445 B.C. 2oth year of Artaxerxes, the ninth month, Nehe- 
miah, in Shushan, learns that the walls of Jerusalem have 
been broken down, and the gates burned, Neh. 1:1 sq.* 


made at the gathering of the seventh month (Neh. 10:32 seq.) were inadequate. 
When Nehemiah left Jerusalem and went to the king, about eleven years after the 
wall was finished, there was a falling off of the income of the temple ministers, and 
after his return to Jerusalem he made strenuous efforts for restoring this income, 
Neh. 13:6, 10-14. It is clearly supposable, and is in accord with the methods in 
which he and Ezra had previously operated, that they should arrange for a public 
gathering in the interest of this reform, and. they might naturally, to this end, 
arrange for a public dedication of the hitherto undedicated wall. ? 

The view thus supposed is the one actually justified by the narrative. This is 
proved by the double fact that the account in Neh. 12: 27-13: 3 is continuous with 
the matter that follows it, and is not continuous with that which precedes it. 
“ Before this,” 13:4, in its most natural meaning, is an expression of time, relating 
to the statements made in the preceding verses. The casting of Tobiah’s stuff out 
of the temple, 13 : 8, seems to be mentioned as an incident of the separation from the 
mixed multitude, 13:1, 3. The section 13:9-14 reads like a statement of addi- 
tional details connected with 12:44. That is to say, the continuity between these 
events and the dedication of the wall is very distinctly marked. On the other 
hand, it is sometimes said that in 12: 1-26 we have a list of priests and Levites, 
leading up to the account of the dedication, in which priests and Levites so prom- 
inently participated. This would be plausible if the priests and Levites named 
in the list were those who took part in the dedication, or were their predecessors 
up to that date. But they are neither; there is only an incidental connection 
between the names found in the list and those mentioned in the account of the 
dedication, and the list includes priests who lived later than the dedication, as 
well as those who lived earlier. The list is in its place if we regard it as a part of 
‘the statistical matter appended to the earlier narrative of Nehemiah, but is a misfit 
if we regard it as the introduction to the account of the dedication. It follows 
that the account of the second administration of Nehemiah begins with 12:27, 
while the narrative of his first administration, supplemented by certain additional 
materials, closes with 12: 26. 

* Chisleu is the ninth month, November-December. I asstime that by “ the 
twentieth year” the author of Neh. 1:1 means the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
and that he therefore uses the phrase the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, in 2: 1 and 
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444 B.C. At the beginning ot the twenty-first of Arta- 
xerxes (Nisan at the close of the twentieth year, Neh. 2:1; 
5:14), Nehemiah commissioned. The repairing of the wall 
begun, fifty-two days before the twenty-fifth of the sixth 
month (Elul), and completed at that date, Neh. 6:15. In the 
seventh month, beginning with the first day, the great convo- 
cation, the feast of Tabernacles, and the fast of the twenty- 
fourth day, followed by the sealing and the separation to God, 
Neh. 8: 1-11: 2, especially 8:2, 13, 18; 9:1. 

433 B.C. 32d of Artaxerxes. Nehemiah returns to the 
king, 13:6; 5:14. 

Later, but not many years later, the beginning of Nehe- 
miah’s second administration, and the dedication of the wall, 
followed by other events, Neh. 12:27 to close of book, espe- 
cially 13:6. 

A compact account of the events.—Ezra was a very prominent 
member of the highpriestly family. He was not high priest, 
though the author of 1 Esdras evidently thinks of him as per- 
forming some at least of the functions of that office, 8:71, 73. 
He was probably an old man, possibly a very old man, when 
he came to Jerusalem in 458 B.C.* He had been a boy in 
Babylonia when the second temple was dedicated, or possibly 
earlier. The prominent persons engaged in that enterprise 


5:14, to designate the year that began with the new year’s day that closed the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes. Several other conjectures have been made in regard to 
this, but fortunately nothing important depends upon the differences. 


* A tradition, not thoroughly well authenticated, but not in itself incredible, 
affirms that Ezra lived to the age of a hundred and twenty years. The latest 
account of him in the Bible concerns his presence at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 12 : 36), about 432 B.C. or later, according to the view of the order of events 
taken in this paper, If Ezra was a hundred and twenty years old about 430 B.C., 
he was born about 550 B.C., and in his boyhood may have been well acquainted 
with Daniel. On this supposition, he was more than ninety years old when he 
came to Jerusalem, the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 

He was the son of Seraiah, Ezra 7:1. The genealogy given of this Seraiah shows. 
him to have been the man of that name who was high priest when the temple was 
burned (2 Kgs. 25 : 18), and was grandfather to Jeshua, the high priest of Zerub- 
babel’s time, and great-grandfather to Joiakim, who seems to have been high 
priest when Ezra reached Jerusalem. Joiakim must then have been an old man, 
and he was soon afterward succeeded by his son Eliashib, Neh. 3: 1. 

If we accept the theory of Ezra’s extraordinary longevity, he may possibly have 
been directly a son of Seraiah, on the supposition that he was born when Seraiah 
was old. Quite as likely, however, he was Seraiah’s son in the sense of being 
his descendant, perhaps his great-grandson, of the same generation with Joiakim- 
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were his relatives. From childhood, probably, his zeal was 
not less than theirs, but it led him to a different line of work. 
The ancient sacred writings were accessible, in some shape, 
in Babylonia, and there was great need that some one should 
study them, and render them available for the guidance of 
Israel. Ezra, and probably others with him, gave himself to 
this work. The character principally ascribed to him is that 
of “the expert scribe of the law of the God of heaven,” Ezra 
7:6etal. A career in sacred scholarship is less conspicuous 
than the career of a great statesman, but may be not less 
useful. 

I conjecture that Ezra regarded himself as a student, and 
not a man of affairs. As the decades passed by, he saw with 
regret that the men of affairs who had charge of the enterprise 
in Judza were too much influenced by considerations of self- 
ish interest, or at the best, of public expediency, and too little 
by the idea of simple obedience to Jehovah’s law. He was 
especially pained by what he heard touching the deficiencies 
in the temple worship, and the intermingling of Jehovah’s 
people with their Palestinian neighbors. When Mordecai 
became great, Ezra doubtless hoped for better things in Jeru- 
salem, but was disappointed. After thus waiting till he was. 
an old man for some one else to undertake the desired reforms, 
he at last felt called upon to undertake them himself. In 
some respects he was abundantly qualified, however lacking 
he might be in other respects. He had great abilities and 
great influence. He was better acquainted than any other 
man living with the history and the laws of Israel. He knew, 
both in the whole and in detail, just what he wanted to accom- 
plish, and he was a man of energy and purpose. 

He procured ample powers from the Persian government, 
collected large financial means, and gathered a numerous and 
influential company of emigrants, including a body of trained 
temple servants, who might supplement the work of their less 
expert brethren in Judza. 

Within a few months after his arrival, it became evident 
that his task was to be a hard and disagreeable one. The 
evil of foreign marriages had reached such proportions, espe- 
cially among the priestly families and the prominent citizens, 
that Ezra regarded a prompt resort to severe means as neces- 
sary. The measures he adopted do not seem to have been 
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tempered by any attempt to alleviate their unavoidable harsh- 
ness. Using the power with which he was clothed by the 
Persian sovereign, he compelled, by severe penalties, the 
gathering of a national assembly, in the inclement weather of 
the rainy season, at the cost of great discomfort and personal 
injury to many, Ezra 1o:8. At this assembly a special com- 
mission was appointed to try the cases of those who had mar- 
ried alien wives. The offenders were required to put away 
these wives and their children, 10:3,11,19. For three months 
the commission sat, doing its grim work, completing its labors 
at the close of the first year of Ezra’s first administration. 

We are not told whether Ezra was divinely guided in all 
this. Perhaps his course was just and necessary, and there- 
fore really merciful, but it was hard at the time, for those who 
suffered. We are not surprised that some of its results were 
uncomfortable. We have no direct information touching the 
history of Judzea for the next thirteen years, but at the end of 
that time Ezra was still at Jerusalem (Neh. 8: 1-2), the walls 
of the city had been broken down and the gates burned (Neh. 
1:3), the need that priests and people should separate them- 
selves from alien affinities still existed (Neh. 10: 28, 30), and 
certain alien men interested in the mixed marriages were 
watching the Jews with eager hostility, Neh. 2:19; 4:1; 6:1, 
17-19, etc. It isa natural suggestion, though not necessarily 
a logical inference, that the movement against the alien wives 
had involved Ezra and his countrymen in difficulties and fight- 
_ ing, in which the relatives of the dishonored women had borne ° 
their part, and that disasters had followed. 

Then Nehemiah was raised up to help Ezra in his work. 
Nehemiah is introduced to us as the king’s cupbearer, appar- 
ently a handsome, graceful young fellow, whom the king 
liked to have about him. One explanation of the difference 
between Neh. 1:1 and Neh. 2:1 is that “the twentieth year” 
in I: 1 means the twentieth year of Nehemiah’s life, and not 
of the king’s reign. One should not build too much upon 
this, but it seems to be a generally accepted conjecture that 
Nehemiah was then a very young man. He had not, at the 
outset, Ezra’s great learning and influence, but he had certain 
gifts of leadership. He knew how to do things, and how to 
interest men in his plans, so as to secure their help. He had 
worldly wisdom, in the good sense of that term. When he 
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went up, he did not, like Ezra, call a fast to pray for safety, 
but he took royal troops with him, Neh. 2:9. Ezra went with 
an immense caravan; Nehemiah, apparently, with a few per- 
sonal friends in whom he could confide, 2:12; 5:10; 7:2, etc. 
Ezra’s plans were widely proclaimed, while Nehemiah kept 
his to himself till they were ready for execution, 2: 16, etc. 
Very likely these differences were in part due to the differ- 
ences in the circumstances, but they are also characteristic of 
thetwo men. The two admirably supplemented one another. 
Perhaps Nehemiah without Ezra would have succeeded no 
better than Ezra without Nehemiah; but together they did 
what neither could have done by himself. 

Nehemiah began by getting the Jews who lived in and 
near Jerusalem to join with him in building the city wall. In 
spite of external opposition, the work was begun early in the 
fifth month of the year, and finished the twenty-fifth day of 
the sixth month. Patriotic feeling was thus aroused that 
grew as the work advanced. -The feeling had become very 
strong, when, at the cost of great pecuniary sacrifices to them- 
selves, the wealthier Jews, following the example of Nehe- 
miah, consented to remit the debts due them from their less. 
fortunate brethren (Neh. 5); and this itself made the feeling 
still stronger. A week after the completing of the wall came 
the great special convocation of the first day of the seventh 
month, with its magnificent pageant of the public reading of 
the law, and the people were led to rejoice in Jehovah’s law, 
and in his goodness, even though they saw that the law was 
still as severe as ever. Two weeks later came the feast of 
Tabernacles, observed with unprecedented fervor, with its. 
revival of the ancient custom of dwelling in booths, and its 
continued public reading of the law. This was immediately 
followed by the fast of the twenty-fourth day of the month. 
The religious and patriotic fervor had now become so intense 
and so pervasive that the nation and its leaders were ready © 
with enthusiasm to seal a covenant with Jehovah, in which 
they accepted his law, including the precepts which Ezra had 
been so severe in enforcing, and took upon themselves the 
burdens it required. 

No details are given of the remaining eleven years of the 
first administration of Nehemiah, save those in chapter 5, 
especially verses 14-18. It is not probable that the outburst 
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of enthusiasm that marked his first year afterward maintained 
itself unabated; but from the circumstances, and from the 
hint in 13:6 as to what happened later, as the result of his 
absence, we may infer that Nehemiah was able to keep up the 
reforms that had been begun. There was a strong under- 
current of opposition, however, as was to have been expected. 
The moment Nehemiah left Jerusalem, the thirty-second year 
of Artaxerxes, to go to the king, the opposition made itselt 
felt. Eliashib, the high priest, was prominent in it. It 
became at once evident that the reform had not yet attained 
such a hold that it could maintain itself without the personal 
presence and influence of Nehemiah. 

Two important questions greatly depend on the attaining 
of as clear a view as possible of the history of this reform. 
The first is the question as to the law that Ezra and Nehemiah 
set up in Jerusalem—whether it was really the ancient legis- ~ 
lation of the times of Moses and David, or a new body of 
legislation baptized by ancient names, or some combination 
of the two. The answer that is given to this question in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah will be the subject of the next 
paper in this series. The other important question is in 
regard to literary production among the Jews of this time, 
and we can best discuss this in connection with the second 
administration of Nehemiah. 


q 
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SAMUEL, SAUL, DAVID AND SOLOMON. 
(Inductive Bible Studies, Third Series; Copyrighted, 1889.) 
Prepared by William R. Harper, Yale University. 


STUDY XVII—TOPICS IN CONNECTION WITH 2 SAMUEL 1-12. 


Remarks: 1. After (1) the preliminary work on 2 Samuel (in Studies IX-XII) and 
(2) the examination of the material furnished in the Psalter (in Studies XIII- 
XVI), we may now proceed to consider in detail (1) certain important 
topics relating to the period (Studies XVII-XVIII), (2) a consideration of 
David’s reign as a whole (Study XIX), (3) the times and reign of Solomon 
(XX). 

2. In the various methods employed, we should be careful to note closely the 
direct purpose of each treatment, and, for the time being, to confine our 
work and attention to that one thing. 


First Step: 2 Samuel 1-12. 


1. Recall, for the sake of having fresh in mind, the leading facts of 2 Sam. 1-12: 
(1) Chap. r, The tidings of Saul’s death ; (2) Chaps. 2-1-3 «5, The two King- 
doms at war; (3) Chaps. 7 :6-4.122, The Last of Saul’s House; (4) Chaps. 
5-6, David settled at Jerusalem over all Israel; (5) Chap. 7, Jehovah’s 
promise to David; (6) Chaps. 8,9, The growth of the Kingdom ; (7) Chaps. 
zo: 2-11: z, Wars with Ammon ; (8) Chap. 17 : 2-27, David’s Sin; (9) Chap. 
z2, David rebuked and repentant. 

2. In connection with each of these headings, try to bring back all the details ; if 
you find it impossible, or even difficult, go to the text and read the narra- 
tive over again. 

3. Still further, make it a point to connect with this historical matter the material 
furnished by the Psalms, following closely the classification of the Psalm- 
material suggested in the preceding “ Studies.” 


Second Step: The Song of the Bow* (1-17-27) ; David's Heirship. 

1. The Song of the Bow: (1) Look up in Bible Dictionaries what is said of 
the Book of Jasher and find other references to this same book in the 
Scriptures ; (2) Select the words and phrases which are more or less obscure, 
and with the aid of such helps as are within reach, ascertain their meaning: 
(a) high places (v. 19); (b) Tell it not in Gath (v.20); (c) daughters of the 
uncircumcised (v.20); (d) not anointed with oil (v. 21); (e) lovely and pleas- 
ant in their lives (v. 23); (f) swifter than eagles (v. 23), etc., etc. ; (3) Study 
the force of each individual verse in the song ; and ascertain the logical 
connection between it and the verses which precede and follow; (4) Decide 
upon the theme of the song and show how it stands related to the circum- 
stances with which it is connected ; (5) Consider some of the leading char- 
acteristics of the piece, e. g., its poetic beauty, the loyalty which it exhibits, 
the tender love which it breathes; (6) Explain how David in view of his 


* Consult the various commentaries in doco. 
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personal relations to Saul and his knowledge of Saul’s character could have | 
given utterance to such sentiments; (7) What is the important religious 
lesson taught us by the song as a whole? 

2. David’s Heirship: Read 2 Sam. 1: 2,10; 3:9, 10,17,18; 5:1, 2, and consider 
the feeling of the people in reference to David’s heirship to the throne of 
Saul ; (2) Formulate the reasons which led the people to elect him King over 
all Israel; (3) Compare 1 Chron. 11:3; 3 Sam. 9:16; 1 Sam. 25:30 and 
decide whether there seems to have been made some special divine declara- 
tion through Samuel in reference to the heirship; (4) Are we to suppose 
that the anointing of David by Samuel (1 Sam. 16:12, 13) had remained a 
secret from the nation? (5) Can you find any ground in Scripture for the 
view that David was a conspirator and a usurper? (6) If such.a view can- 
not be substantiated by statements from Scripture, upon what does it rest? 
(7) What objection is there to the position that the account given us is 
one-sided, prepared in the interest of David and his successors ? 


Third Step: Royalty in Israel; Important Localities. 


1. Royalty in Israel: From a study of 1 Sam. 24:6; 26:9, 11, 16; 31:4; 2 Sam. 
I: 14, 16 ascertain the feeling of the people in reference to the person of the 
King ; (2) Indicate the reasons which existed for this feeling, e. g., was it 
because the King was appointed by God? or because he was the representa- 
tive of God? (3) Gather, from available sources, information in reference to 
the sacredness of royalty among other people, e. g., Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks ; (4) Contrast the facts in the case, as they existed in Israel and out- 
side of Israel, and explain the differences. 

2. Important Localities: Note down the substance of each of the following texts 
in so far as it bears upon the g/ace indicated, consulting the concordance for 
additional texts, and a Bible Dictionary for any additional information which 
may have been furnished by modern travelers: (1) Hebron, 2: 11, cf. Gen. 23: 2 
seq.; Num. 13:22; Josh. 14: 13-15; 21:11-13; 1 Sam. 30:31, etc.; (2) 
Mahanaim, 2:8; cf. Gen. 32:2; Josh. 13:26, 30; 21:38; 2 Sam. 17:24; 
Ig: 32, etc.; (3) Gideon, 2:12; cf. Josh. 9:3 seq.; 10:2; 18:25; 21:17; 
2 Sam. 20: 5-10; 1 Kgs. 3: 4-15; 2 Chron. 1: 3, 5, etc. ; (4) Geser, 5:25; cf. 

Josh. 10:33; 12:12: 16:3, 10; 21:21; 1 Kgs.g: 16, etc.; (5) Damascus, 
8:5; cf. Gen. 15:2: 1 Kgs. 11:23-25; 15:18; 20:1, 34; ch. 22; 2 Kgs, 
6:24 seq., etc.; (6) Hamath, 8:9; cf. Num. 13:21; 34:8; 1 Kgs. 4:24 
(cf. 2 Chron. 8: 4); 8:65; 2 Kgs. 14: 28, etc.; (7) Rabbah, 11:1; cf. Deut. 
3:11; Josh. 13:25; note also Jer. 49:2,3; Ezra 21:20; 25:5; Amos 
I: 14, ete. 


Fourth Step: Ferusalem ; Removal of the Ark. 


1. Jerusalem :* (1) Collect the various names mentioned in connection with Jeru- 
salem, e. g., Zion; Moriah; City of David; threshing-floor of Araunah; the 
Millo ; (2) Study the topography of the city: (a) the plateau itself; (b) the 
valley on the east; (c) the valley on the west and south; (d) the Tyropceon 
valley ; (3) The different views as to the situation of Zion ; (4) Consider the 
significance of its location in Benjamin’s territory, yet close to that of Judah ; 
(5) Its suitability for becoming the national capital ; (6) Its advantages as a 


* See especially Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, appendix, Note VI; also article on Serusalem in Bible 
Dictionaries ; consult any books on modern travel in Palestine, e. g., Thompson, The Land and 
the Book; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine. 
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military post ; (7) Its adaptability for becoming the religious center of Israel ; 
(8) Gather together all the references to Jerusalem in the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, and Judges; (9) Review again the details of its capture from the 
Jebusites by David. 

2. Removal of the Ark :* (1) Read ch. 6 and 1 Chron. 13; 15; 16, noting down 
all the details of the removal ; (2) Review the psalms which are believed to- 
have been written in connection with this event, e. g., Pss. 15, 24, 68, 101, 
132; (3) In what sense was this event a merely personal event in David's 
life; in what sense was it a national movement? (4) What would be the 
effect of it upon the religious life of the people? (5) Why was the anger of 
Jehovah kindled against Uzzah (6:7)? (6) Compare Num. 3: 29-31; 4:5, 
I5, 19, 20; 7:9, and determine whether he was acting in accordance with 
the Levitical law ; (7) How will you explain what seems to be the unneces- 
sary severity of the divine action? (8) Why was not the tabernacle also 
brought to Jerusalem at this time? (9) Consider the view which would 
place the time of the removal of the ark to Jerusalem a/¢er rather than defore 
David's sin.t+ 


Fifth Step: Parallel Passages ; Nathan's Prophecy. 


1. Parallel Passages in the Pentateuch: Compare and study the results of 
comparison of (1) 3:28 and 4: 11 with Gen. 4:11; 9:5, 6; Num. 35 : 31-34; 
Deut. 19:13, 19; 21: 7-9; (2) of 5:1 with Deut. 7:15; (3) of 12:9 with 
Num. 15:31; (4) of 12:13 with Lev. 20:10; 24:17. 

2. Nathan’s Prophecy: (1) Read the chapter (2 Sam. 7) carefully, verse by verse, 
and divide into sections; (2) Compare closely the phraseology as follows : 
(a) of vs. 1, 11 with Deut. 12:10; 25:19; 3:20; cf. also Josh. 1:13; 22:4; 
21:44; 23:1; Heb. 4:8; (b) of v. 12 with Gen. 15:4; 2 Sam. 16:11; Isa. 
48:19; 2 Chron. 32:21; (c) v. 24 with Deut. 26:17, 18; Lev. 17:45; (d) 
v. 23 with Deut. 4:7, 8; (e) v.14 with Exod. 4:22; Deut. 32:6; (3) Find 
out the meaning of “the law of mankind,” “the up-bringing law of man- 
kind” (v. 19); (4) What is the meaning of the word “forever” so often 
repeated in accounts of Jehovah’s covenant with David, with Abraham and 
with Israel (cf. Ps. 89: 30-34; Lev. 26:44, 45; (5) Formulate your conclu- 
sions as to the Messianic character of this chapter ; (6) How is this prophecy 
an advance upon those which have preceded it, and how is it still further 
developed in later prophecies? (7) Show how disappointment as to its ful- 
fillment in its lower sense led to a higher and more spiritual hope. 


Sixth Step: David's Sin. 

David’s Sin: Read closely chapters 11, 12 and Ps. 51, and consider (1) the pre- 
liminary circumstances leading up to the case ; (2) The character of David’s 
treatment of Uriah; (3) The marriage with Bath-sheba ; (4) The force and 
appropriateness of Nathan’s parable ; (5) The prophet’s sentence pronounced 
upon the king ; (6) The confession of David ; (7) The revocation of the sen- 
tence ; (8) The death of the child ; (9) How far David’s conduct is extenuated 
in view of the customs and habits of the time; (10) The different aspect 
which the case assumes in view of his acknowledgment of his sin, his con- 
fession, humiliation and repentance, his trust in Jehovah for forgiveness. 


* See Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, pp. 46, 47. 
+ See Professor Beecher’s presentation of this view in THz Op Testament Stupent, Vol. VII. 
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STUDY XVIIIL—SPECIAL TOPICS CONNECTED WITH 2 SAM. 13-24. 


Remarks: 1. Make every possible effort to bring yourself into sympathy with the 
times you are studying ; your success as a student of history will depend 
on this. 

2. Do not forget that the books under consideration were written primarily to 
teach not history, but rather religious truth. If you study them, therefore, 
simply for the history which they furnish, you will be disappointed. Keep 
in mind that the writer had a/ways a religious end in view. 


First Step: Résumé of 2 Sam. 13-24. 


Make for yourself in a form similar to that employed in Study XVII a résumé of 
the second part of 2 Samuel. 


Second Step: Various Characters. 


. Absalom: Re-examine the material relating to Absalom and consider (1) the 
peculiar traits of his character; (2) how far the leading events of his life 
were the result of the provocation of Amnon’s unpunished offence ; (3) how 
far they were the result of the unwise and wavering policy of David in the 
treatment of his son ; (4) how far they were the result of unfortunate and 
evil tendencies of disposition. 

‘2. Ahithophel: Re-examine the material bearing upon his case and (1) formulate 
a statement which will describe his pride, ambition, and the circumstances 
of his death ; (2) draw a parallel between his treachery and suicide, and 
those of Judas. 

. Mephibosheth and Ziba: Get the facts once more in mind and explain (1) the 
kindly attitude of David toward the former; was it altogether because of 
good feeling? and (2) the decision of David in reference to the land of 
Mephibosheth (19 : 24-30); was Mephibosheth, after all, perhaps, a traitor? 

. Nathan: Gather together the material relating to him, and note (1) his courage, 
devotion, wisdom ; (2) his relations to David at the time of David’s sin 
(2 Sam. 12) ; (3) when he proposes to build a house for the Lord (2 Sam. 7); 
(4) anticipating somewhat the narrative, when Solomon is proclaimed king 

Kgs. 1). 


Third Step: Tribal Fealousies ; Pentateuchal Comparisons. 


. Tribal Jealousies: (1) Read Judg. 8:1, and note the fact and occasion of 
Ephraim’s jealousy ; (2) Read Judg. 12:1 seq., and note another case of 
tribal jealousy ; (3) Read 2 Sam. 15:10, and explain why Absalom goes to 
Hebron ; the attitude of Hebron to Jerusalem after the removal of the cap- 
ital from the former place to the latter; (4) Read 2 Sam. 19: 11-15, and 
note the jealousy of Judah ; (5) Read 2 Sam. 19: 41-43, and note the quarrel 
between Judah and Israel in reference to the bringing back of the king; 
(6) Read ch. 20: 1, 2, and note Sheba’s effort to restore the sovereignty to 
Benjamin ; (7) Trace the influence of these jealousies in the later history of 
Israel. 

2, Comparison with Pentateuchal Passages : Compare and study the results 
of the comparison of (1) 2 Sam. 6:2 with Leviticus 24:16; Deut. 28:10; 
(2) 2 Sam. 14:7 with Num. 35:19; Deut. 19:12, 13; (3) 2 Sam. 18:17 
with Deut. 21: 20, 21; (4) 2 Sam. 19: 21 with Exod. 22: 28, 
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Fourth Step: Sauls Sons ; Numbering of the People. 


1. The Execution of Saul’s Sons :* Study 2 Sam. 20, 21, and (1) consider the 
date of this event in view of the fact that it must have occurred (a) after 
David became acquainted with Mephibosheth (ch. 9: 1 seq.), but (b) in view 
of chs. 16:7, 8; 19:28, before Absalom’s rebellion ; (2) Explain how the 
nation should be suffering famine because of the sins of Saul committed 
years before ; (3) Explain why Saul’s sons, who are not accessory to their 
father’s crime, should be put to death in order to atone for that crime; (4) 
Explain why this incident is not related in 1 Chronicles ; (5) Consider 
whether the execution of Saul’s sons would establish David more firmly 
upon the throne. 

2. Numbering of the People: (1) Study 2 Sam. 24 ;+ (2) Read the parallel 
account in 1 Chron. 21: 1-27; (3) Divide the passage into four divisions, 
viz : vs. I-9, 10-14, 15-17, 18-25 ; (4) Master thoroughly the details of the 
case ; (5) Consider whether there was any sin in the taking of the census 
(compare Exod. 30: 12-14) ; (6) If not in the taking of the census, in what 
did it consist? (7) What is the evidence for the view that a military arma- 
ment was intended with a view to foreign conquests? (8) Explain why 
so many peopie should have been punished for a sin committed by one 
man ; (9) Why did “ David’s heart smite him”? (9) Consider the passage 
in its relation to the topography of Jerusalem. 


Fifth Step: David's Thanksgiving ; His Last Words. 


1. David's Psalm of Thanksgiving (ch. 22):{ Consider (1) the circumstances 
under which the psalm was written (v. 1); (2) The introductions to similar 
songs (Exod. 15:1; Deut. 31: 30); (3) The general relation of the chapter 
to Psalm 18 ; (4) the many small variations between the two chapters ; (5) 
The question whether the psalm or the chapter in Samuel is the original ; 
(6) The inferences to be drawn from all this concerning the text; (7) The 
thought of the various sections, viz: vs. 2-4, 5-7, 8-16, 17-21, 22-25, 26-28, 
29-31, 32-37, 38-43, 44-46, 47-51 ; (8) The relation of the contents to the 
circumstances under which the psalm arose. 

2. David’s Last Words (2 Sam. 23:1-7): (1) Take up each verse, and try to 
indicate its thought; (2) Put the whole into a connected statement which 
shall include the essential thought; (3) Formulate the prophetic element 
in the passage ; (4) Compare this with the thought of 2 Sam. 7; (5) Com- 
pare also Micah5:2; Ps. 72:1-3; Isa. 11:1-5; Zech. 9:9; Jer. 23:5; 
33:15; Ps. 72:6; Mal. 4:2. 


STUDY XIX.—DAVID AND HIS REIGN. 


Remarks:1. It now remains, before leaving the period of David, to gromp 
together the material asit is connected with the great character of the times, 
David. 

2. In this work, much help may be gained from reading the articles on David, in 
Encyclopedias and Bible Dictionaries and from monographs like David, 
King of Israel (Harper and Brothers) by Wm. M. Taylor; The Life of 
David (MacMillan) by Alex. Maclaren. 


* Cf. especially Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, pp. 234, 235. ‘ 
+ Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, p. 238. + Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, p. 235 seq. 
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First Step: David's Preparation and Qualifications.* 

1. Recall the facts of his home-life as a Shepherd, so far as they are given, and (1) 
Show in what respects this life would be a training and preparation for his 
great life-work ; e. g., the opportunity it would furnish for calm thought 
and deep reflection ; (2) Endeavor to find in his later life and writings traces 
of the influence of these early years. 

2. Review the details of his life a¢ Sauls court; (1) Indicate the temptations to 
which he must, of necessity, have been exposed; (2) Show as a matter of 
fact, how these were withstood ; (3) Point out the value of such a discipline 
as a preparation for his later work, training him, as it did, in self-control 
and generosity. 

3. Review, now, the period during which he was an outlaw ; (1) Show the tempta- 
tions which must have beset him in this life ; (2) Account for his alliance 
with the Philistines against his own countrymen ; (3) Decide whether this 
period really marks a retrogression in his life and character ; (4) Show, how- 
ever all this may be, how his bandit-life furnished a necessary kind of 
training; e. g., (a) developing sympathy with the oppressed ; (b) increasing 
his knowledge of men; (c) furnishing an opportunity for practice in the art 
of ruling men. 

4. Consider now (1) David’s qualification as a ruler thus acquired, and as mani- 
fested in his life as king ; (a) his person, as adapted to the life of a warrior; 
(b) his natural ability as a ruler; (c) his courage ; (d) his personal magnet- 
ism ; (e) his trust in God ; (f) hisc onsciousness of his divine commission ; 
(2) The evidence furnished that he wasa popular ruler ; (3) The explanation 
in view of all this of the temporary success of Absalom’s rebellion :} (a) 
Absalom’s personal popularity; (b) Judah’s dissatisfaction at her loss of 
preéminence ; (c) Benjamin’s desire to regain the headship; (d) the na- 
tional jealousy between the North and South. 


Second Step: The Kingdom as David found it. 


1. Recall the reign of Saul; (1) its lack of organization ; (2) its lack of strong, 
aggressive effort ; (3) the many disturbing elements; (4) the sudden and 
disastrous close. 

2. Try to picture to yourself in view of this the condition of things when David 
took the throne: (1) Was there any civil or religious organization? cf. the 
time of Samuel’s organization. (2) The country was practically in the hands 
of the Philistines, the inveterate enemies of Israel. (3) Every effort toward 
organization would be opposed not only by the Philistines, but by all the 
surrounding nations. 

3. Remember, too, (1) that all the friends and retainers of the old dynasty would, 
at least, secretly oppose any movement on the part of David looking toward 
an establishing of his position as king ; and (2) that there existed many tribal 
jealousies and antagonisms which would make it extremely difficult to 
secure concerted effort in regard to any measure. 

4. Put all this together and try to realize, at least in some sense, the condition of 
things at the time when David came to the throne, 


® See Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, chap. V. 
+ Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction p. 36. 
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Third Step: David's Reign.* 

Divide his reign into three parts and in review consider briefly each period. 

1. David, king of Judah; Make out a list of important events of the period 
during which David was king of Judah, giving especial attention to the fol- 
lowing points: (1) David’s message to the Gileadites (2: 5-7); (2) Ishbo- 
sheth made king of Israel (2: 8-11) ; (3) The war between Israel and Judah ; 
(4) The story of Asahel (ch. 2) ; (5) Abner’s proposals to David (ch. 3) ; (6) 
Abner’s death (ch. 3) ; (7) Death of Ishbosheth (ch. 4). 

2. David, king of all Israel (first period): Get an idea of the consecutive events 
in David's life from the time of his becoming king of all Israel to the cap- 
ture of Rabbah (12 : 26-31), giving especial attention to the following points : 
(1) The capture of Jerusalem (15 : 4-16) ; (2) The removal of the ark (ch. 6) ; 
(3) The promise of everlasting dominion to the house of David (ch. 7); (4) 
David's foreign conquests (ch. 8) ; (5) His fall and punishment (chs. to-12), 

3. David, king of all Israel (second period): (1) Gather together the leading 
events in the reign of David from the time of the outrage committed by 
Amnon to the time of Sheba’s insurrection, giving especial attention to (a) 
his treatment of Absalom when he had fled from home (chs. 13, 14); (b) the 
details of Absalom’s rebellion (chs. 15-18); (c) the details of the restora- 
tion (chs. 19, 20); (2) Consider the relation of all these facts to the future 
attitude of Israel and Judah. 


Fourth Step: The Results of David's Reign, 


While a full appreciation of David’s reign can only be obtained after a careful 
study of all succeeding Israelitish history, it is possible to see almost at 
once certain great things accomplished. These have been summed up by 
Kirkpatrick+ under four heads: 

1. The consolidation of the tribes into a nation ; the unifying of what had been 
discordant elements ; the unity not one of long duration, yet one the force 
and influence of which continued long to be felt. 

2. The acquisition of the territory, for which Israel had long fought; a posses- 
sion “indispensable for the expansion and development of the nation and 
through it of the true Religion which had been entrusted to its guardian- 
ship.” 

3. The union of all the good influences at work in the nation; religion and pol- 
itics united, the king the representative of Jehovah, and responsible to his 
will as revealed by the prophets. 

4. The furnishing through his reign of a type for the great reign of the future ; 
David’s reign was regarded as the golden age and formed the basis of the 
hopes and prophecies of the Messianic reign which was to come. 


Fifth Step: David's Character. 


1, Consider the instances which show the force and influence of his character and 
life over others, e. g., (1) Saul’s daughter loving him unasked ; (2) the friend- 
ship of Jonathan ; (3) his sway over the outlaws; (4) the yielding of the 
priests even to his desires ; (5) his dealings with Abigail ; (6) his relations 
to the king of the Philistines ; (7) Saul’s confession when he (Saul) comes 
into his presence; (8) the loyalty of certain subjects in the time of the 
rebellion. 


* See Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, ch. VI. 
+ Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, Introduction, chap. VI, p. 39. 
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2. Consider the points of character revealed in (1) his relations with Adsalom 
(contrast the relations of Saul and Jonathan) ; (2) his relations with oad, his 
general ; (3) his connection with Jttai (2 Sam. 15: 19-22); (4) Zadok and 
Abiathar (2 Sam. 15 : 24-29) ; (5) Shimei (2 Sam. 16: 5-14; 19: 16-23; 1 Kgs. 
2:8, 9); (6) Barzillai (2 Sam. 17 : 27-29 ; 19 : 31-40). 

3. Consider (1) the varied character of his life as shepherd, minstrel, warrior, free- 
booter, poet, statesman, prophet, priest (for, though not a priest by descent, 
he performed priestly functions), king ; (2) the contradictory elements in 
his make-up,—“ passion, tenderness, generosity, fierceness ;” (3) in a word, 
the striking feature of his character,—its manysidedness. 

4. Compare with him from different points of view other great characters in bib- 
lical and profane history. 


STUDY XX.—THE TIMES AND REIGN OF SOLOMON. 1 KGS. 1-4; 
8-11.* 


Remarks: 1. In this “study” let us take up again the method employed in our 
work upon 1 Samuel. 

2. We are approaching the end of an important period. To gain a comprehensive 
grasp of it, as well as to be prepared to appreciate the period which follows, 
we must try to preserve the connection between all that has gone before and 
that which is now to follow. 

3. For general reading consult (1) the commentaries on the chapters cited ; (2) the 
article on Solomon in Smith’s Bible Dictionary ; (3) Stanley’s History of the 
Jewish Church, 2d series, Lecture XXVI; (4) Geikie’s Hours with the 
Bible, Vol. III, chs. xiv, xv, xvii ; (5) Solomon, his life and times (Farrar). 


First Step: General Study. 


1. First Reading: Study (with note-book and pencil in hand) 1 Kgs. chapters 
I: I-II: 43, and write down as you go along, the main points of the story, 
e. g., (1) David’s old age; (2) Adonijah’s attempt and Solomon’s corona- 
tion ; (3) David’s last charge concerning the law and concerning certain 
individuals, and his death; (4) the fate of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, Shimei ; 
(5) the vision at Gibeon ; (6) the two women; [(7) the preparation for and 
building of the temple ;+] (8) dedication of the temple ; (9) second vision of 
Solomon ; (10) building of cities, etc. ; (11) the Queen of Sheba; (12) troubles 
which threaten the peace of the kingdom ; (13) the death of Solomon. 

2. Second Reading: Study again, (1) correcting or improving the work done; 
(2) gaining a still greater familiarity with the material; (3) indicating in 
connection with each point the verses which treat of it ; (4) comparing in a 
general way the parallel accounts in 1 Chron. 29-2 Chron. g. 

3. Résumé: Take up the points or topics one at a time, and, in thought, associate 
with each all the details of the narrative which connect themselves with it. 
If necessary, read the chapters a third time; but do not be satisfied until the 
entire material is firmly grasped. 


_* This ‘‘ study,’’ so far as concerns material, follows closely Professor Beecher’s “study” on 
the same subject in Testament Stupent, Vol. VII, p. 122 seq. 


+ This will furnish the basis for the study of the next lesson and may be omitted here. 
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Second Step: Word Study. 


[In each chapter there are words or expressions which either (1) are obscure or 
(2) contain an allusion to some outside historical matter, or (3) refer to some 
ancient custom or institution, or (4) for some particular reason deserve special 
notice.] 


x. Take up each chapter, in the light of the familiarity with it already gained, and 
make out a list of such words or expressions ; in doing this, select only the 
most important. 

2. Consult, on this list, such helps as are within your reach. (Perhaps Lumby, 
Book of Kings, 2 vols., Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, will 
furnish the needed assistance.) 


Third Step: Topic Study. 


x. Solomon’s Dominions: (1) Read Gen. 15:18 and note the extent of country 
originally promised ; (2) Read 4:21, 24 and determine with the use of a 
map the frontiers (cf. 2 Chron. 9: 26) ; (3) Read 4:21b; 2:39; 11: 14-25 and 
note the character of the relation sustained toward Solomon by subject 
nations outside of Israel ; (4) Why did Israel never gain full possession of 
the promised land? 

2. The Canaanites and their tribute-service: Consider (1) Deut. 20:16, 17; 7: 
2; 3:6, and note the promise of and command for their extermination ; (2) 
Judg. 2:3, the revocation of the promise ; (3) Josh. 16:10; 17:13; Judg. 
1: 28, 30, 33, 35, the tribute-service of the Canaanites ; (4) 1 Kgs. 9:15, 20—- 
22, treatment of the Canaanites by Solomon; (5) some facts about this 
tribute-service gathered from 1 Kgs. § : 13-18 (cf. Exod. 1:11; Gen. 49:15); 
1 Kgs. 4:6; 12:18. 

3. Solomon’s Revenues: Gather the facts, e. g., (1) 1 Kgs. 10:14; 2 Chron.g: 
13, as to amount; (2)1 Kgs. 4:21; 10: 23-25 (10: 1-10, 13); 10: 15b, as to 
the various kinds; (3) 4: 7-28, as to levies; (4) from tribute-service (see 
above); (5) what other sources? 

4. Solomon’s Commerce: Consider (1) 10:15 in reference to “ chapmen ;” (2) 10: 
28, 29 (2 Chron. 1: 16, 17; 9:28) in reference to the horse and chariot trade; 
(3) 5:6, 8-12; 9: 11-14, trade in building materials and skilled labor; (4) 
9: 26-28; 10:11, 12, 22, in reference to voyages; (5) the meaning of 
“ Tarshish-ships” (cf. 1 Kgs. 9:28 with 2 Chron. 8:18); (6) the probability 
of any overland trade (cf. 9: 18). 

5. Solomon’s Wisdom: Read (1) 10:23, 24; 11:41; 5:7, 12; Neh. 13: 26 con. 
cerning its greatness; (2) 4:29, 34, concerning the nature of it; (3) 10: 1, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8 concerning his ability to deal with hard questions ; (4) $59, 21, 
12, 28; 2:6, 9, the practical and, to some extent, spiritual character of this 
wisdom ; (5) iin as to the general failure of his life in spite of the 
wisdom. 

4. Solomon’s Family: (1) Read 3:1; 7:8; 9:16, 24; 11:1, about Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; (2) 11:1, 2, about other foreign wives ; (3) 14:21, 31; I1:1, 5, 
-about Rehoboam’s daughter; (4) 11:3, for the total number of wives; (5) 
vwhat was the purpose in all this? (6) 4: 11, 15, his daughter. 

~y. Solomon’s Age at Accession: This is a very unsettled question ; full discus- 
sions will be found in the literature referred to at the beginning of the 
“ study.” 
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Fourth Step: Classification. 


In the light of work done thus far, take up still again the chapters of the lesson 
and classify the material, which is found, under the following heads: (1) 
Names of important persons ; (2) names of important places ; (3) important 
events ; (4) important sayings ; (5) miraculous events ; (6) literary data; (7) 
chronological data ; (8) customs and institutions ; (9) historical allusions. 


Fifth Step: Organisation. 
Under the head Solomon's reign, prepare a statement containing not more than 


three hundred words which shall embody the chief facts as recorded in the 
narrative (not including the account of the Temple). 


Sixth Step: Religious Teaching. 


Consider Solomon’s life and reign, and from a study of it find six teachings appli- 
cable to modern times, It would be easy for the writer to indicate these ; it 
would be just as easy for you, after having read, to forget them. If you will 
think them out for yourself, and this you can do in a few minutes, they will 
be your own, and of far more value than any which might be suggested by 
another, 


A Visit to Carchemish. [Nov., 


A VISIT TO CARCHEMISH. 


By Rosert Francis HARPER. 


On the evening of November ninth, at five o’clock, Mr. J. H. Haynes, Mr. Field 
and myself left Aintab for Carchemish. After a ride of five hours, leaving the 
Aleppo road three hours out from Aintab, we came to the village of Tel-Bashar. 
Here we sought accommodations for the night, and after more than an hour's delay, 
we finally induced one of the natives to give us the shelter of his hut. 

In the morning, at 7:30, we rode over to the mound, which is about ten minutes 
from the village, and spent two hours in surveying it. Tel-Bashar is about 150 ft. 
higher than the surrounding plain, the incline being exceedingly steep. It is 270 
paces long and 82 paces wide at the highest point. The wall around the mound 
is about thirty minutes ride in circumference. Tel-Bashar bears a striking re- 
semblance to Carchemish. Its situation, size and the general appearance of its 
surroundings seem to indicate that it would be a very promising place for excava- 
tions. In the near future, it will, undoubtedly, give up many treasures. The 
inhabitants of the village have been digging in several places for building stone. 

At half past nine, when the servants came up with the loads, we left Tel-Bashar, 
and at half past four Pp. M., came to Kurun-ffl or Karan-fil. We had intended to 
pitch our tents on the mound at Carchemish, but, because of the cold and threatened 
rain, we decided to remain here. We were kindly received and given the guest- 
chamber of the village, which, in this case, was a very comfortable room. Early 
on the eleventh, we sent our loads on to Ahmed el-Ghanin Kéy, one and a half 
hours distant, while we paid a visit to Carchemish, one half hour from Karan-ftl. 

Carchemish, or the Castle of Jerablus, lies north-east to south-west on the west- 
ern bank of the Euphrates. Roughly speaking, it is, at its highest point about 
225 paces long and 36 paces wide and 100 ft. above the water of the Euphrates. 
The excavations have been made chiefly at the west and south-west sides of the 
mound, about 40 ft. above the plain. Karan-fil is about thirty minutes to the 
west-south-west. There is another village, about ten minutes from the base, to 
the west. Still another lies directly opposite on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
and Jerablus is to the east of south about twenty-five minutes distant. Among the 
things which have been excavated, but not taken away, are (1) a slab, 1 m. 75 cms. 
long and 75 cms. wide, with a Hittite inscription, in very large characters, in four 
columns. Slab is rather well preserved. (2) Figure of female, holding her breasts 
in her hands, on large, rough, broken stone. Stone disintegrating. (3) Three 
large, erect statues of black basalt, a being broken just above the knees and 4 and 
¢ through the middle part of the body. The upper parts are said to be in use as 
mill-stones in the small mill to the west of the base of the mound. (4) Large, 
erect, statue, 2 ms. 95 cms. high and 1 m. 75 cms. wide, with figures of two war- 
riors standing on the body of alion. Lion is well carved and has very shaggy 
mane, Stone is complete, but upper part is damaged by fire and perforated by 
wind and rain. (5) Large statue of black basalt with figure of female. Lower 
half perfect. The upper half has been broken to pieces quite recently by the 
Arabs. It might possibly be restored from the pieces which are lying close to it. 
Mr. Haynes has a photograph of the whole figure, taken in 1884, before the upper 
half had been demolished by the Arabs. (6) Two fore-paws of a lion on two large 
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fragments. These lie very near to No.5. (7) Large mortar—diameter inside 68 
cms., depth 65 cms.—badly cracked, but only one small fragment missing. (8) 
There are several large black basalt sockets with long, cone-shaped stones cor- 
responding to their inner dimensions. 

One of the chief reasons for visiting the mound was to learn whether the Arabs 
had been excavating. Mr. Haynes is inclined to think that no excavations have 
been made since his first visit, four years ago. 

At eleven A. M., we rode on Ahmed el-Ghanin Kéy, arriving at noon. We were 
received as guests by the chief man of the village and stopped with him the re- 
mainder of the day and that night. In the afternoon, we made a short visit to 
Tel el-Gh4nin, five minutes walk from the village. The whole of this village be- 
longs to one man, and the rest of the people live with him in the tribal relation, 
Early in the morning, we took the short road to Aleppo, remaining over night at 
Bash Kéy, forty minutes from Bab, and arriving in Aleppo at four o’clock P. M. on 
the thirteenth, after a ride of twenty hours. 


ALEPPO, November 23d, 1888. 
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Synopses of Jmportant Articles. 


The Neronic Date of the Apocalypse Untenable.*—Two dates are given 
(1) reign of Nero, about 68 A.D. ; (2) reign of Domitian, about 95 or 96. For (1) 
there is no external evidence; for (2) Irenaeus, it is claimed, was speaking from 
knowledge when he declared that the Revelation was seen not long since, but 
almost in his generation, near the close of Domitian’s reign. Concerning the 
internal evidence for (1) it may be noted (a) that the use of the term ‘‘lord’s day” 
as the common term for the first day of the week shows that the book was written 
long after Nero’s reign; (b) the difference between the Greek of this book and of 
the Gospel is explained by the ecstasy of the writer and by the difference of the 
subject matter in the case of the Apocalypse. It is prophetic, full of strange 
details, Old Testament phrases. (c) Instead of the Apocalypse being the connect- 
ing link between the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel, the same truths are 
expressed in each, and the Apocalypse has a more developed form of the same 
truths than the Gospel, though, doubtless, the Gospel and Epistles of John were 
written later. Is it natural that such lofty developments of truth as the Revelation 
exhibits belong to the earliest apostolic age? ‘Note other specific characteristics 
of the book, arguing for the later date:—({1) the conception of the church as 
divided into sections—“ seven golden candlesticks”; (2) the degenerate state of 
the churches ; (3) use of the ZLamé asa proper name; (4) the phrase, ¢he books of 
Uife, is used in a highly developed sense ; (5) other unique and peculiar words and 
phrases denoting an advanced state of doctrinal conception. All this constrains 
us to reject the early date. 


A strong statement in behalf of the older date for the Apocalypse. Note that the onganant lies 
along the lines of historical and literary criticism. The weapons of “‘ criticism’? can be wielded 
as effectually by the friends as by the foes of ‘ orthodoxy.” 


What is a Revelation ?}—In its highest sense, anything is a revelation to us 
when the riddle of the life we lead and the deep mystery of the universe is solved, 
or seems to be solved by a vision that comes—no matter how—showing us its 
real meaning and purport, solving its perplexity and giving us intellectual repose, 
Revealed religion is that which comes in the long brooding and reflection of 
superior minds upon the deeper law and the hidden meaning of human life. The 
common view, seen in the claims of all religions, is that each particular religion 
has a monopoly of revelation. Hindoos and Christians alike claim that their 
Bibles are inspired. Taking the Christian Scriptures we find that the Old Testa- 
ment is a collection of fragments out of a mass of writings which, produced in 
creative ages, has been idealized as perfect and complete by a later and feebler 
generation. Criticism brings us back through all external proofs to the perpetual 
seat of inspiration in the individual soul. Granting that something is revealed, 
what is it—a state of mind? or an objective reality? If the latter, how can an 
internal revelation, not verified in experience, have validity? (1) We recognize 


* By Principal David Brown, D.D., in The Expositor, Oct., 1889, pp. 272-288. 
t By Philo, in The Unitarian Review, Oct., 1889, pp. 289-309. 
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everywhere in the universe that intelligence is codrdinate with being, (2) these scat- 
tered hints suggest some larger plane in which we are moving and acting—e. g., the 
laws of history witness to controlling mind inspiring and directing human life. The 
fact of genius suggests the same even on a materialistic hypothesis. These excep- 
tional mental or moral organizations are such only as being better fitted for the 
manifestation of the activity of the Absolute Intelligence. Capacities are limited 
in most cases, These intuitively and certainly know the facts of the Divine ordes 
—apart from reasoning they see them as facts of actual experience. These few 
verify for us the facts of revelation; at least, seeing these higher realms as if 
objectively real they make us conscious of them. We accept their insight (duly 
verified and checked) as a veritable revelation. These analogies help us to state 
the claim of inspired men as to their testimony in such a way as not to violate our 
canons of belief in matters that can be verified to the senses and the understanding. 


Here is a “‘liberal’”’ view of inspiration. It makes our Bible a ¢yfica/ not a unique revelation, 
There are Wy ye here, however, which, if logically carried out, would demonstrate the unique 
superiority, the peculiar divineness of the Christian Scriptures, 


Conversion of St. Paul.*—Next to the resurrection of Christ the most 
momentous event in the history of Christianity is the conversion of Paul. There 
are three views to explain it: (1) Paul’s eyes were opened and he really saw 
Christ ; (2) it was merely an affair of the imagination ; (3) a purely spiritual yet 
real experience. In turning to the facts for evidence on these points, we find dis- 
crepancies in the three accounts of the event. But these are easily and naturally 
explicable. The “imagination” theory rests (1) upon the alleged nervousness and 
excitability of Paul, his physical weakness ; (2) upon his declaration that he was 
accustomed to see visions. It may be replied (1) Paul was a man of immense 
physical endurance, as his experience proves, and of clear head, as is evidenced 
by his letters ; not a weakly victim of hallucination ; (2) in all his visions he never 
affirms that he saw the Lord; he is modest in recounting them, while he never 
hesitates to tell of his conversion ; in them he is ina state of ecstacy, here he is 
perfectly self-conscious ; (3) if a vision, it must have been the product of faith, not 
its cause; and the theory that Paul was already under conviction and gradually 
turning to the Lord has no’ foundation in the facts. Paul knows nothing of a 
gradual conversion. The hallucination theory, then, has given place to the view 
that the vision was a real one though not material, real in the spiritual realm, 
This view is too subtle for plain men and demands more of the miraculous ele- 
ment than the common view. It may be accepted, provided that the manifestation 
of Christ to Paul was of so real and personal a nature that he was convinced of 
Christ’s resurrection and glorification. That there was such a real and personal 
presence of the Lord is confirmed by (1) Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual body ; (2) 
the possibility of questionings as to his duty and the consciousness of moral 
weakness which needed only this personal manifestation to arouse and turn his 
soul to Christ. The great doctrine of Paul, the grace of God in Jesus Christ, and 
the persuasiveness with which he preached it, are in harmony with the conception 
of a sudden and violent change in his life such as the ordinary view of his conver- 
sion pre-supposes, 


An article which maintains the common view of this important event. The writer does not him- 
self seem clear upon the questions which he raises and there is a kind of vacillation in his views 
and positions which leaves the reader in some uncertainty. 


* By Professor John Massie, in The Expositor, Oct., 1889, pp. 241-262. 
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The Philological Argument for the Inspiration of the New Testament.*— 
The inquiry is made into the evidence bearing upon the question of the divine 
inspiration of the New Testament which is to be found in the transforming influ- 
ence exerted by the Christian faith upon the Greek language, as it nay be traced 
in the New Testament writings. The distinctively Christian element in the Greek 
is exhibited in many important words: (1) world, as mankind alienated from 
God ; (2) age, in its ethical sense, man apart from Christ; (3) flesh, the lower 
self ; (4) 4fe and death, in their spiritual meaning, relation to Christ ; (5) Heavenly 
Father ; (6) gospel ; (7) save, saviour, salvation, rescue from sin; (8) grace, in its 
pauline sense ; (9) faith, believe in, on, as trust in a person ; (10) ¢o be born from 
above, a new creation, the change of the ruling purpose ; (11) dove [agape] ; (12) in 
Christ—the most striking of the phrases expressing what is characteristic of 
Christianity, real, constant and intimate spiritual communion with Christ and 
through him with God. The use of these phrases and words was not owing to 
relations which these writers had with the Divine Christ while on earth, but 
owing to a special divine illumination because (1) no unaided human reason 
could have worked out these new ideas; (2) the difference between. these 
writings and other Christian writings of those ages. It is more than a difference ; 
it is a painful contrast. These men did not possess transcendent natural endow- 
ments, above all their contemporaries. They were peculiarly enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. 


This method of seeking the truth about inspiration is a particularly good example of inductive 
reasoning. The idea is an attractive one and the-working out exceedingly painstaking and valua- 
ble. Sometimes the writer seems to exaggerate too strongly the differences in thought and 
expression between the writers of the New Testament and others of their time. But in general 
his position is sound and his conclusions valid. 


Inspiration of the New Testament Writers.t—Two introductory topics are: 
(1) The task assigned the New Testament writers. It was to interpret the types 
and symbols of the old dispensation and demonstrate their fulfillment in Jesus 
Christ—a task which demanded men surpassing the greatest of Israel’s prophets. 
(2) Their native fitness for this work. The twelve had no such fitness. They mis- 
conceived and were ignorant of Jesus’ purpose and character during his life. Even 
Paul was not given his knowledge of Christ through his previous training. The 
writers of the New Testament were Jews, and what mere Jews, even the most 
learned, could do, is seen in the Talmud. Our Lord’s verdict on these disciples 
was that they were to wait for the Spirit before they were equipped. We conclude 
that apart from a supernatural agency, such as the verbal theory of inspiration 
implies, the task would have been imperfectly done, if at all. The views of Paul 


‘as to the agency of the Spirit, expressed in 1 Corinthians, are that his teachings 


and the language in which they were expressed were divinely determined. Paul’s 
view of the natural man as unable to grasp the teaching of God implies that such 
an one could not express it in words. This does not mean that every godly man 
is inspired. If inspiration rests on godliness, why should one godly man defer to 
another? So much for Paul. The other apostles were inspired on the day of 
Pentecost. As for Mark and Luke, (1) they were companions of the apostles, (2) 
they probably had supernatural gifts of the spirit, (3) the internal evidence of their 
writings proves their inspiration. The crowning argument is this. Our Lord 


* By Rev. Edward L. Houghton, in The Universalist Quarterly, Oct., 1889, pp. 389-411. 
+ By Robert Watts, D.D., in The Presbyterian Quarterly, Oct., 1889, pp. 578-588. 
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Jesus was inspired by the Spirit. Prophecy (Deut. 18: 15-19) declares that this 
extends to his words. Other passages (John 12: 49, 50; 17:8) prove it. So also 
in the Revelation, his messages to the churches are inspired by the Spirit. If he 
needed verbal inspiration, surely the New Testament writers needed it. The tes- 
timony of the Scriptures, then, is that the Spirit determined their form and lan- 
guage as well as the ideas, The rejection of the doctrine that the Scriptures are 
the offspring of an inspiration which determined the language employed by the 
sacred writers involves, logically, the rejection of the Bible as the word of God. 


A presentation of the theory of verbal inspiration which is certainly unqualified and vigorous. 
The adherents of other views would not accept the characterization of their theories which is here 
given. This argument, as well as those of other schools, is weak in its failure to bring forward a 

reasonable induction of Scripture material—not isolated texts—in support of its claims. 


The Babylonian Flood-Legend and the Hebrew Record of the Deluge.* 
—Two Babylonian accounts of a flood have reached us; one discovered by George 
Smith on the cuneiform tablets, another written by Berosus, a priest of Babylon, 
and preserved in Eusebius. Both relate to the same event. (1) What is the relation 
of the subject-matter of the cuneiform account to the deluge recorded in Genesis ? 
A comparison of the two reveals (a) the theme of the. two accounts is the same; 
(4) the Hebrew narrative, at least as a whole, has not been derived from the cunei- 
form ; the accounts are independent save in their common origin. They are variant 
versions, differing in the episode of the birds as to number, kind and actions, in 
the number of people in the ark, and especially in the polytheistic coloring of the 
cuneiform as over against the monotheism of the Hebrew. They are two inde- 
pendently transmitted traditions. (2) What is the date of the cuneiform? Even 
in the present form it belongs toa period very much earlier than the seventh 
century B.C. (3) What is the character of this cuneiform story? (a) In its present 
form it comes from Sumir-Accad ; (4) it is an epic, not mythical but historical. 
(4) What light does it throw on the related Hebrew narrative? (a) It testifies that 
the Hebrew account came not by direct revelation but by tradition. Probably it 
was brought by Abraham to Canaan. It was used as a tradition by Moses, edited 
by him; as such it is historically accurate. (6) The testimony of the cuneiform 
account is in opposition to the theory that the Hebrew contains two interwoven 
accounts of the deluge. It is probable that the old traditions current in Israel 
were gathered up into this one account, not parcelled out among a variety of 
writers. In the very points in which the critics see diversity, there is seen similar 
diversity in the cuneiform story. This fact weakens the evidence for two contra- 
dictory accounts in the Hebrew. (c) The exegetical help afforded by the cuneiform 
story is slight. The land Nitsir, there mentioned as the landing-place of the ark> 
is near the district called Urti. This suggests a similarity with Ararat (Urartu). 

A thoughtful and scholarly discussion of this important and fascinating subject. 


* By Prof. John D. Davis, Ph.D., in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1889, pp. 415-431. 
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Book Hotices, 


Commentary on First Corinthians. 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. By Charles J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. An- 
dover: W. F. Draper. 1889. Pp. 342. Price, $2.75. 

Itis very gratifying to renew acquaintance with so accurate and devout a scholar 
as Bishop Ellicott. For many years his collected commentaries on the minor 
epistles of Paul have held the first rank. But we have waited, it seemed some- 
times in vain, for the appearance of similar volumes upon the larger epistles. 
At last, after an interval of twenty-five years, there lies before us this work on First 
Corinthians. Though so long a period has elapsed the author pursues precisely 
the same plan as in his earlier books, the aim being “to ascertain, as far as possi- 
ble, by means of aclose and persistent consideration of the grammatical form 
and logical connection of the language of the original, what the inspired writer 
exactly desired to convey.” No more profitable task could be presented to a 
student of the Greek New Testament than to give himself to a thorough study of 
St. Paul’s writings under the severe and self-restrained leadership of Ellicott’s 
commentaries. The man who is on the lookout for homiletic helps and easy lifts 
in his preparations for pulpit or Bible-class will have no use for this volume, 
Here are no sermons on every page to be appropriated. But the exact thought and 
relations of thought in the epistle are clearly brought out from the standpoint of a 
strict grammatical exegesis. In one or two points it seems that exception might 
be taken to the writer’s methods, It isa task almost superfluous to print a 
special Greek text, when the great textual critics have given us the results of 
their labors in editions of the Greek New Testament which are in the hands of all. 
In the principles on which Dr. Ellicott rests in his study of New Testament 
Greek grammar, it is to be noted that he makes but small account of the influence 
of Hebraic modes of expression upon the apostles’ style. The parallels cited 
and standards of judgment are almost always found in classical Greek. This, we 
cannot but think, is to hamper oneself with a weight of unavailable material, and 
not seldom to fall into error in grammatical exegesis. It cannot be doubted that 
a close study of Hebrew syntax is of the utmost necessity for a completely fur- 
nished New Testament scholar. Paul, trained as a Jew, born into the atmosphere 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, not seldom writes Hebrew in Greek and needs 
a Hebrew scholar to grasp and elucidate his meaning. This Commentary on First 
Corinthians is gotten up in simple style, accurately printed with clear type and 
good paper, such as is accustomed to be found in the books that come from the 
publishing house of W. F. Draper. 


Heredity. 
Essays upon Heredity. By Aug. Weismann. Macmillanand Co, Clarendon Press. 
1889. 8vo., pp. 455. Price, $4.00. 
American students of the more profound biological problems are fortunate in 
having these important essays in so good an English form. Romanes has recently 
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said of Weismann’s works—“ A remarkable series of papers the effects of which 
have been to create a new literature of such large and rapidly increasing proportions 
that, with the single exception of Mr. Darwin’s own works, it does not appear that 
any publications in modern times have given so great a stimulus to speculative 
science or succeeded in gaining so influential a following.” The work before us 
is a series of essays presented at various times and in various forms but all bear- 
ing upon one central thought—that acguired character can not be transmitted by 
heredity. The idea is a startling one and is wide reaching in its consequences. If 
demonstrated it demolishes Lamarckism at one blow. With it it destroys 
the whole theory, a favorite one with American workers, that a species may be 
directly modified by its environment. It does away with the theory of the disap- 
pearance of parts from disuse. It establishes the idea that nothing can be trans- 
mitted to posterity but what is congenital in the ancestor. In other words it 
reduces the working force in development or evolution of species, to natural selec- 
tion operating upon variations in the germ cell. The importance of these essays 
is thus clear, The essays are eight in number,—The duration of Life, on Heredity, 
Life and Death, on the Continuity of the Germ Plasm as a foundation of Heredity, 
Significance of Sexual Reproduction in the theory of Natural Selection. The Num- 
ber of Polar Bodies and their Significance in Heredity, on the Supposed Botanical 
Proofs of Transmission of Acquired Characters. The Supposed Transmission of 
Mutilations—are devoted to stating the theory and meeting in detail objections 
that have been urged against it. Some of the essays are too technical for the 
general reader but the first three and the last two are simple and clearly place the 
theory, its bearing, and the two factors that must appear in the discussion, before 
the reader. 


Supernatural Religion. 


Essays on the Work entitled “ Supernatural Religion ;” reprinted from the Con. 
temporary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham, 
London and New York: Macmillan'and Co. 1889. Pp. 324. Price, $2.50. 
Most contributions to periodical literature will not bear reprinting. To this 

general rule these essays of Dr. Lightfoot are an exception. About fifteen years 
ago they appeared in the Contemporary Review and were everywhere recognized to 
be an exceedingly able contribution to the literature of controversy concerning 
the origin and date of the Gospels. The author of “Supernatural Religion” had, 
in that work, which had gained some popularity, seemed to make out a strong 
case against the early date and historical character of the four Gospels, Dr. Light- 
foot in these essays succeeds, if not in demolishing his adversary’s case, certainly 
in greatly weakening it. But beyond this easy victory over a temporary antagonist, 
he has shown so broad and solid an acquaintance with the field of early Christian 
literature and history, and displays so careful and sober a judgment concerning 
contested points, that the student of the New Testament Canon must find these 
essays of permanent value. They take up the testimony of the early Christian 
writers to the origin and character of the Gospels, considering such topics as 
“The Silence of Eusebius,” “The Ignatian Epistles,” ‘“ Polycarp of Smyrna,” 
“ Papias,” etc. One can only regret that the learned Bishop of Durham did not 
carry out his original purpose of making an exhaustive study of the entire body 
of this: important but difficult and obscure field of research, where so much 
depends on wise and careful weighing of uncertain and often contradictory evi- 
dence. The book is beautifully printed. It should be in the hands of every 
scholarly minister and student. 
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Butler’s Bible Work. 


The Bible Work: The Old Testament. Vol. II. qeoine, 7 es, Ruth, 1 and 2 
Samuel, 1 Chronicles XI, 1 Kings I-XI., 2 Chronicles J-IX. Israel under 
Joshua, the Judges, Saul, David and Solomon, The Revised Text, arranged in 
sections ; with comments selected from the choicest, most illuminating and 
helpful thought of the Christian Centuries, taken from nearly three hundred 
scholarly writers. With illustrations, maps and diagrams. Prepared by J. 
Glentworth Butler, D.D. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1889. Pp. 635. 
Price, $4.00. 

This book is difficult to characterize in spite of its voluminous title-page. The 
author must have thought so too, when he gave it the cumbrous and meaningless 
title of “ Bible-work.” It is really a kind of thesaurus of comment and opinion 
on the Scriptures. A good deal of the author’s own writing is found therein as 
well as that of men unknown to fame, though abundant excerpts are made also 
from first-rate scholars. Even recent periodical literature is laid under contribu- 
tion. It would have been gratifying, if the books from which the extracts were 
taken, as well as the authors’ names, had been cited, in order that, if necessary, 
the student could study the passage in its context. After one has obtained and 
used a good commentary, it would not be money thrown away to buy this work, 
if the buyer has the good sense to refuse to let it do his thinking for him. Apart 
from this danger, he will find it a help by no means inconsiderable. 


A Theory of Religious Evolution. 


Aryas, Semites and Fews, Jehovah and the Christ. A record of spiritual advance 
from the Household or Personal God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, 
the tutelary or national God of the Israelites, to the Universal Father revealed 
by Jesus the Christ ; with the contracts made between the Household God and 
Abram ; the pep God, Jehovah and the Israelites ; and between our Father 
in Heaven and all Mankind. . . . also the circumstances, incidents, and events 
attending the preparation for and the promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
4 Lorenzo Burge; 12 mo., pp. 308. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1889. Price, 

1.50. 

The title-page of this book as quoted above is a sufficient revelation of its con- 
tents and contains the ablest criticism thereof. The writer in a previous volume, 
called “‘ Pre-glacial Man and the Aryan Race,” narrated, largely from the con- 
tents of his inner consciousness, the history of the human race from B. C, 32,500 
to B. C. 8,000. This book continues the history. The only valuable portions of 
the work are quotations from the Old and New Testaments. The theory which it 
is written to advance is utterly baseless. The wonder is that any sensible man 
could have imagined it or, having imagined it, could have further imagined argu- 
ments which he imagined likely to support it. 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Pubdlications, 


330. Evolution des idees religieuses dans la 
Mesopotamie et dans l’Egypte depuis 4goo 
jusqu'a 2000 avant notre dre. Par D’Ablaing 
von Giessenburg, R.C. Amsterdam: Meyer. 
fr. 5. 

331. Biblische Parallelberichte od. ahnliche 
Ersihlungen aus dem alten u. neuen Bunde 
behufs Erkenntniss der v. den Verfassern 
beniitzten Quellenschriften nach dem Ur- 
texte Zusammengestelit, By R.Séder. Stutt- 
gart: Sdder, 1889. M.1.20. 

332. Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By 
Ed. Riehm. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von A. Brandt. (In ca. 14 Lieferungen) 1 
Lief. Halle. pp. 80. $0.55. 

333. Fragments de la version thebaine de Tl 
ecriture (Ancien Testament). By E. Ame- 
lineau. Paris: Bouillon. fr.z5. 

334. Moses and his recent Critics. Edited by 
T. W. Chambers, D.D. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1889. $2.00. 

335- De Restitutione atque Indole genuinae 
Versionis Graecae in libro Fudicum. By A. 
Schulte. Leipzig: Fock, 1889. M.1.50, 

336. Bar Hebraeus’ Scholien su Ruth u. den 
Afpokryphischen Zusitzen zum Buche Daniel 
nach den 4 in Deutschland befindlichen 
Handschriften. Ediert, bers, u. m, An- 
merkgn, versehen v. A. Heppner. Berlin: 
Mayer and Muller, 1888. M.x1.20. 

337- Zlias,der Prophet. Ein ailt-hebraeisches 
Epos besprochen in 11 Predigten. By M. 
Schwalb. Leipzig: O. Wigand, 1889. M.z1.50. 

338. Die Chronologie der Biicher der Kinige 
und Paralipomenon im Einklang mit der 
Chronologie der Aegypter, Assyrer, Babylon- 
ter, Phinizier, Meder und Lyder. Nebst 
zwei Excursen: I, Reduction der Regie- 
rungszeiten der Kinige von Athen, Argos, 
Mykene, Sikyon und Dardania auf die Aera 
vulgaris. II, Deutung der sogenannten 
Dynastien des Berosus”’ und der “ Kinigs- 
listen des Ktesias” auf Grund neuer Hypo- 
thesen. Quellengemdsse und bis in’s Detail 
volistindige Abhandlungen. By E. Alker. 
Leobschiitz. 164 pp. $1.10. 

339. Das Hohe Lied. Ausgelegt fiir Theologie- 
studierende und Theologen. By F.S. Tiefen- 
thal. Kempten. Pp. 370. $1.65. 

340. Der Kampf zwischen Priestern u, Levi- 
ten seit den Tagen Ezechiels. Eine histor- 
isch-krit. Untersuchg. By H. Vogelstein. 
Stettin: Nogel, 1889. M.3. 


34%. Erkidrung der Psals m. derer 
Ricksicht auf deren liturg. Gebrauch i: 
vrimischen Brevier, Missale, Pontificale u. 
Rituale u. s.w. By V. Thalhofer. 5 Aufl, 
Regensburg, 1889. M.9.60. 

342. The Prophet Yonah: his Character and 
Mission to Nineveh, By H. Martin. Edin- 
burgh: Gemmell, 1889. 7s. 6d. 

343. Précis d'histoire juive depuis les origines 
Jusqu'a lépogue persane siecle avant 
Fésus Christ). By M. Vernes. Paris: libr. 
Hachette. 1889. fr.6. - 

344. <Alttestamentliche Theologie. By Ed. 
Riehm, Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
K. Pahncke. (In ca. 7 Lieferungen) 1 Lief. 
Halle. Pp. 80. $0.55. 

345. Zum Zeugnis. Ein Beitrag sur Beant- 
wortg. der Frage: Ist die Bibel Gottes Wort ? 
By R. Busch. Eckartsberga, 1889. M.20. 

346. Beweise die Einheit der Offenbarung 
ad, ewigen Gottes, nebst e. Erérterg. der 
Frage: 0b ‘Tradition’ oder ‘Schrift in der 
Evangel. Kirche. By C.J. Rimheld. Biele- 
feld: Velhagen u. Klasing, 1889. M.60. 

347. The Book Divine ; or, How do I know the 
Bible is the Word of God. By J. E. Price. 
New York: Hunt and Eaton. .75. 

348. Die gesicherten Ergebnisse der Bibelhkritik 
u. das v. uns verkiindete Gotteswort. By R. 
Liber. Gotha: Schloessmann, 1889. M.60. 

349. Les Origines de la Bible et M. Ernest 


Renan, del’ Academie francaise. By Auzies, 
Toulouse: E. Privat, 1889. 
350. The Bible in Spain. By G. Borrow. 


London: Ward and Lock, 1889. 2s. 

351. Old Heroes, The Hittites of the Bible. 
By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D.D. New 
York: Hunt and Eaton. $0.75. 


Articles and Reviews, 

352. Les Bibles pr les et doi 
S. Berger, in Romania, Juill. 1889. 

353. Caedmon's Scriptural Paraphrase. By 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph.D., in The Homiletic 
Review, Sept., 1889. 

354. Edgar's Bibles of England. Review by 
H. Bradley, in Academy, Oct. 5, 1889. 

355. Mayor's Latin Heptateuch. By W. San- 
day, in Classical Review, Oct., 1889. 

356. Westphal’s Les Sources du Pentateuque. 
Review by Holzinger, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1, 1890. 

357. Note sur Gendse 3:19. By V. Bacher, in 
Revue des études juives, Apr.-Juni, 1889. 


By 
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358. Delitesch’s New Commentary on Genesis. 
Review by W. W. Moore, in Presbyterian 
Quarterly, Oct., 1889. 

359. Der Sindenfaill. By Wehrmann, in 
Evang. Monatsblit. f. deutsch. Erziehg. 9, 
1889. 

360. Moise et le Fahvisme. By Ch. Piepen- 
bring, in Revue de l’hist. des religions, Mar- 
Juni, 1889. 

361. ZEtwas von der Gotteslehre im I, Moses- 
buch gewiesen an der Geschichte F¥akob’s, By 
P. Kleinert, in Neue Christoterpe, 1890. 

362. The Ark at Kirjath-Fearim,. By How- 
ard Crosby, D.D., in The Homiletic Review, 
Sept., 1889. 

363. A New Reading of the Book of ¥ob. The 
Westminster Review, July, 1889. 

364. On the Alphabetical Arrangement of the 
Ninth and Tenth Psaims. By T. K. Abbott, 
in Hermathena, 15, 1889. 

365. Studies in the Psalter. 9. The Thirty- 
second Psalm. By T. W. Chambers, D.D.,in 
The Homiletic Review, Sept., 1889. 

366. The Eighty-sixth Psalm. By Rev. Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., in The Expositor, Oct., 
1889. 

367. Falsche und wahre Gotteshilfe. Studie 
tiber Fesaza Kap. 7 bis 12 (Fortsetzung). By 
P. Seeberg, in Theol. Studien aus Wiirttem- 
berg, 2, 1889. 

368. Lsechiel XIX., XXI., 18,19 v.,24¢v. By 
H. Oort, in Theol. Tijdschr. 5, 1889. 

369. Das Zeitalter des Propheten Yoel. By W. 
Gerber, in Theol. Quartalschrift, 3, 1889. 

370. Eintheilung resp. Gliederung der bibli- 
schen Geschichte. By J. Neuland, in Mit- 
theilgn. u. Nachrn. f. d. Evang. Kirche in 

Russland, Juni and Juli, 1489. 
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371. Orelli’s Isaiah. Review in The Athenz- 
um, Sept. 28, 1889. 

372. Schlottmann’s Kompendium der ‘bibli- 
schen Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, Review by Siegfried, in Theol. Ltztg. 
Oct. 5, 1889. 

373. Ueber das Menschliche an der heiligen 
Schrift. By A. Meyer, in Mitthlgn. u. 
Nachrn, f. d. Evang. Kirche in Russland. 
Febr. u. Mirz, 1889. 

374. Do the Scriptures inculcate or sanction 
Polygamy? By Clark Braden, in The Chris- 
tian Quarterly Review, Oct., 1889. 

375. The Popular Movement in Bible Study. 
The Fact and the Reasons for it. By Prof. 
George B. Stevens, D.D., in The Sunday 
School Times, Oct. 19, 1889. 

376. Different Ways of Reading the Bible. By 
Pres. John A. Broadus, in The Sunday School 
Times, Sept. 28, 1889. 

377. Die Beweggriinde zum sittlichen Hand- 
eln in dem vorschriftlichen Israel. By 
Schultz, in Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1, 
1890. 

378. Les Populations anciennes et primttives 
de la Palestine, dapris la Bible. By M. 
Vernes, in Bibliothéque de l’ecole des haut. 
Etud. Sciences religieuses, Vol. I, 1889. 

379. The House of Mercy at $erusalem. By 
Prof. J. A. Paine, Ph.D., in The Homiletic 
Review, Sept., 1889. 

380. A New Inscription from Siloam. By 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in The Sunday School 
Times, Oct. 12, 1889. 

381. Storia Religiosa—Il divino o l’umano 
nella Bibbia? By B. Labanca, in Rivista 

di filosofia scientifica, Ginquo Luglio, 1889. 
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American and Foreign Publications, 


382. The Language of the New Testament. 
By Rev. Wm. Henry Simcox, M.A. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1889. 2s. 6d. 

383. Alone with the Word: Devotional Notes 
on the whole of the New Testament. By G. 
Stringer Rowe. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1889. 6s. 6d. 

384. Studies in the Four Gospels. By Rev. J. 
L. Hurlbut, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $0.25. 

385. J Diatessaron di Tasziano. By E. Sal- 
vatori, Firenze: ‘Rassegna Nazionale,’ 
1889, 

386. A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’'s Essays. By 
the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” New 
York: Longmans & Co. $2.50. 

387. Me Test, t Graece fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt von F. Zelle. I, Das 
Evangelium des Matthius mit Erginzungs- 
stellen aus Lukas und Fohannes. Leipzig. 
Pp. 154. $0.70. 

388. Marcus Evangelion. Mart. Luthers. By 
A. Reifferscheid. Heilbronn: Henniger, 1889. 
M.4.20. 

389. Peoples’ Commentary on Luke, containing 


the common version and revised version, with . 


critical, exegetical and applicative notes,and 
illustrations. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday School 
Union. 

390. Studies on Luke's Gospel. First Series. 
By Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. New York: 
American Tract Society. $1.25. 

3091. The Credentials of the Gospels. The 
Fernley Lecture, 1889. By Joseph Agar 
Beet. London: C. H. Kelly, 1889. 2s. 6d. 

392. The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Sesus Christ. By H. P. Liddon. 13th edit. 
London: Rivingtons, 1889. 5s. 

393. Notion bibligue du royaume de Dieu. 
These publiquement soutenue devant la Fac- 
ulté de théologié protestante de Montauban. 
By E. Corinaldi. Toulouse, 1889. 

394. Studies on the Epistles. By Prof. Fred- 
eric Godet, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1889. 78. 6d. 

395 Bar Hebraei in Epistulas 

tati Syriace, ed. M. Loehr. 
G8ttingen. Pp. 54. $1.00. 

396. An American Commentary on the New 
Testament. Romans. By Rev. D. B. Ford. 
Philadelphia; Amer. Baptist Publ. Society, 
1889. $2.00, 


307- A Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Philip Schaff. In connection with 
a number of patristic scholars in Europe 
and America. Volume XII, Saint Chrysos- 
tom: Homilies on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians. New York: Christian Litera- 
ture Co. 

398. Les Epitres aux Thessaloniciens. These 
publig. soutenue devant la Faculté de theol. 
brot. de Montauban. By L. Monnet. Tou 
louse, 1889. 

399. Der Paulinismus der Irenaeus. (Texte u. 
Untersch. zur Gesch. der altchristlichen Liter. 
6 Bd. 2 Hft.) By J. Werner. Leipzig: Hin- 
Tichs, 1889. M.7. 

400. The Gospel of Common Sense. Sermons 
on the Epistle of Yames. By C. F. Deems, 
D.D. New York: Wilbur F. Ketchum. 
$1.50. 

4or. L’ Apocalypse, ou l’Evangile de ¥dsus 
Christ glorifié et l'histoire de son Eglise 

Jusqu’ a la fin des temps. By A.J. B. Du- 
prat. Vol. III. Lyons: Vitte et Perussel, 
1889. 

402. Die Offenbarung St. Yohannis, d. Theol- 
ogen, u. das Tier 666, Wiesbaden: Limbarth, 
1889. M.x. 

403. Diabology. The Person and Kingdom of 
Satan, Being the Bishop Paddock Lectures 

Jor 183%. By Edward H. Jewett, S.T.D. 
New York: Whittaker. $1.50. 

404. Mehrfacher Sinn der heil. Schriften. By 

Thiiring, Luzern. 1889. 

405. The Witness of the World to Christ. By 
W. A. Matthews. London. 3s. 

406. Les Grandes initids. Equisse de l’his- 
toire secrdte des religions (Rama, Krishna, 
Hermés, Moise, Orphée, Pythagore, Platon, 
$ésus). By Edouard Schuré. Perrin. fr.7.50. 

407. Islam as a Missionary Religion. By C. 
R. Haines. London: S. P.C. K. as. 

408. Ethical Religion. By W. M. Salter. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1889. $1.50. 


Articles and Reviews, 


409. Tyndale’s Testament. Letter by Robert 
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